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New Alexander Memorial Coliseum, Georgia Technical 
Institute, Atlanta, Georgia, seating 7,040. Architects: 
AECK ASSOCIATES, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Yi. with this beautiful tournament floor, 15,000 





P | odern functional design beautifully illustrates the 
ptinciple that the floor is the most important element 


of the building. The “Big Dome” at Georgia Tech 
serves to shelter the floor 
and those using it or watching it. 


Architectural masterpieces demand the finest 
Basketball playing surface—Hillyard TROPHY, 
the Tiffany of all Gym Floor Finishes. 


Call on your nearby Hillyard Maintaineer® 
for expert advice and help on your floor 
treatment problems—to train your custodial 
staff in most efficient floor maintenance 
methods. Write Hillyard for his name 
and address. Remember, he is 

“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 


of the nation’s finest gym floors are today protected 
by Hillyard finishes. 





“FINISH FOR CHAMPIONS” 


Wears twice as long as any 
other finish. 


Preserves original beauty of the 
floor, prevents rubber burns and 
rubber marking 


Is light in color — allows spec 
tators and players alike to see 
plays clearly“(live or televised) 
Is non-glare, slip-resistant for 
faster, safer big-time play 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


Passaic, N. J. 
San Jose, Calif. 
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FRONT COVER ILLUSTRATION 


To set the stage for our three bunting articles, we called on the Athletic 
Institute for a picture from their booklet, “How to Improve Your Base- 
ball.” The bunter’s body is slightly crouched, his head is up, and his 
eyes are on the ball. The three articles appear on pages 10, 26, and 28. 








A Look At This Issue and a Glance Ahead 


B UNTING is one of the most important phases 
of the game of baseball; however, a compara- 
tively small amount of material has been written 
about it. We have tried to show by photos and car- 
toon-type drawings the proper techniques. In addi- 
_tion to the three bunting articles, there are two 
other baseball articles in this issue. For the track 
coaches, we are continuing our picture coverage of 
some of America’s Olympic performers. This month’s 


issue features Bill Neider and Greg Bell. Next month 
our fourth “For Your Bulletin Board” feature ap- 
pears and will cover the various relay exchanges. 
Some unusual pole vault pictures will accompany 
Don Canham’s article on the event. For the benefit 
of the football coaches, articles on their sport start 
again. Dr. Cureton is preparing an article for our 
use on training procedures of Olympic athletes. 
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Means sasvety in 
foothall equipment 


















Helmet #3131—One-piece venti- 
lated Tenite shell and ‘“‘No-Shock”’ 
vinyl and foam-rubber lining offer 
solid protection. Soft cream leather 
gives maximum comfort. Sizes 634 
through 75% available in a wide va- 
riety of colors. 
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LET’S FACE IT—many football injuries are the result 
of poorly designed equipment. That’s why Spalding 
builds an extra margin of safety into every piece of 
protective equipment it makes. 


Spalding engineers calculate the maximum stress 
to which a given piece of equipment might be sub- 
jected in play. Then they ‘‘over-design” it—build it 
to take much more of a beating than it could possibly 
get in use. 


Result—the safest, most durable protective equip- 
ment money can buy. And like all other Spalding 
merchandise it’s unconditionally guaranteed. 


Shoulder Pads #3274—Cantilever style with snubber 
front and back to distribute the shock of a blow. Cap, 
epaulet and body are all made of heavy red molded fibre. 
Padded with ‘‘No-Shock”’ vinyl—with rubber-padded edges 
—here’s one pad that really can take it. 


Girdie Pads #3364—Comfortable 
six inch elastic waistband with detach- 
able snap-fastened kidney and hip 
protectors. “‘No-Shock”’ vinyl pads are 
Aerotex covered with attached cream 
leather over double pads in vital areas. 


SPALDING 


sets the pace in sports 
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Slow Motion « Continuous Action 
Fit ALL 16mm Projectors « 
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Run Continuously without 
re-threading 


Sesees Full Purchase Price 


440 


Mile (or see discounts below) | 
Low 9 Films or less $3.00 Ea. | 
Hurdles Any 10 Films $25.00 
All 15 Films $35.00 
High : _ 
Hurdles In California Add 3% | 


Sales Tax 
Shot Put 


Pole Vault check this list & send 


with order form below 
High Jump 


Broad Jump ALSO . . “Steps to | 
Cinder Path Suprem- | 
acy”, 500 feet of sound | 
film, in full color. This 
modern film illustrates | 
the latest warm-up ex- | 
ercises and regres, 
and some newly devel- 
oped coaching methods 
—only $108.00. And 
with each film, you re- 
ceive a detailed review | 
of training methods | 
and form used. 


Javelin 
Hop-Step- 
Jump 


Relay Baton 
Passing 


Sprint 
Starts 
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Send check, Money Order or Purchase Order. 
Films will be mailed postpaid at once. 
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y= pointing out outstanding 
coaching records, it is hard to 
overlook the one compiled by Charles 
Pond, University of Illinois gymnastic 
coach. In eight years of coaching his 
teams have won seven conference 
championships, finishing second the 
other year. In the NCAA champion- 
ships, his teams have finished first 
three times, second three times, and 
third twice ... In 28 years of Big Six- 
Big Seven basketball competition, the 
conference champion had both the 
best offensive and best defensive aver- 
ages eight times. Five times when 
there were co-champions, one co-cham- 
pion would have the best offensive 
average and the other co-champion 
the best defensive average. In other 
years the offensive leader was cham- 
pion four times and the defensive 
leader was champion eight times. In 
only three years did the champion fail 
to compile either the best offensive or 
defensive average . . . Judging by the 
Associated Press’ annual poll the Big 
Ten, Missouri Valley, and Southeast 
Conferences are the toughest basket- 
ball-wise. Over the last eight years 
Big Ten schools have been listed 
among the first ten 12 times. The Mis- 
souri Valley Conference had 11 listings 
and there have been 10 from the 
Southeast Conference. There is a big 
drop then to the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference with five listings for its mem- 
bers. 


HE latest sport to be added to the 

school curriculum is curling which 
is gaining favor in the northern states. 
Wisconsin has had four meets or bon- 
spiels as they are properly called .. . 
Due to ill health Art Griffith, whose 
Oklahoma A.&M. wrestling teams 
have been NCAA champions the past 
three years, has retired from active 
coaching. He has been succeeded by 
Myron Roderick, national champion 
three times and a member of the 1956 
Olympic team . . . Art Hyatt, director 
of athletics at Skaneateles, New York, 
High School, is governor of his dis- 
trict in Rotary International ... Anna 
Nichols, the director of women’s phys- 


ical education at Brandeis University, 
is also coach of the men’s swimming™ 
team... In this day of high basketbal}] 
scoring, Adolph Rupp has had 10) 
points scored against his team only 
once. Johnny Dee holds the distine 
tion of being the one coach to tum) 
the trick. His Alabama team of last™ 
year ran up 117 points in the confer. 
ence championship game. Dee is now 
coaching in the National Industrial? 
Basketball League . . . Ohio State and 
Michigan are deadly football rivals, ag 
any follower of the game will agree, 
but get a load of this. Over the past 
nine seasons their conference records” 
read as follows: Michigan (40-15-2 
percentage .719); Ohio State (40-15-34 
percentage .715). In addition, each 
school has won two championships 
and tied for another . . . Carl Kopelk, 9 
new commissioner of the Kansas High 
School Activities Association, served 7 
as coach and athletic director at Me 
Pherson, Kansas, High School for 
eighteen years before joining the 
Kansas Association in 1947. He sue 
ceeds E. A. Thomas who retired re- 
cently. John Roberts, the head foot- 
ball coach and wrestling coach at 
Stevens Point (Wisc.) State College, 
has been elected to succeed Clif Fagan 
as secretary of the Wisconsin High 
School Athletic Association. 


IGHT-MAN football continues to 

increase in popularity. Seven con- 
ferences in South Dakota that former 
ly played the six-man game have 
adopted the newer game . . . The hard 
luck story of the year belongs to 
the coach who felt that several of 
his team’s successful field goal at 
temps had been ruled not over and 
insisted on putting 10-foot extensions 
on the goal posts. His team’s first sub- 
sequent field goal attempt hit dead 
center on one of the extended posts 
and caromed off . . . Frank Broyles, 
newly appointed football coach at 
Missouri, has four sons and shortly 
after the youngest was born a sports 
writer commented to Mrs. Broyles 
that Frank liked the game of football 

(Continued on page 57) 
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athletes to complete their competition 
too early in life. Between his high 
school and university years Greg 
maintained good physical condition 
through a combination of clean living 
and healthful exercising. Now he is 
profiting from those years, and is en- 
joying the extra strength and agility 
that has come with added maturity. 

Greg lacks some of the qualities 
that are generally regarded as being 
important for a champion broad 
jumper. He is only 5 feet, 814 inches 
tall, and has shown a sprinting ability 
of between 9.7 and 9.9 in the hundred 
yard dash. Most of the top-ranking 
broad jumpers have been taller and 
many of them have been faster. How- 
ever, we think that very few, if any, 
have been as fast as Greg at pay-off 
time on the runway. 
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Bell runs a total distance of approx- 
imately 145 feet with only one defi- 
nite check mark at approximately 120 
to 121 feet. This mark is altered some- 
what as conditions vary on different 
competition days. He takes about 
four strides before he hits his check 
mark and aims to hit it regularly with 
full effort striding. His full effort run 
is maintained until he is about 50 to 
60 feet away from the take-off, at 
which time he stresses the idea of re- 
laxing, or of maintaining his acquired 
speed without continued maximum 
effort. 

The theory behind this method of 
approach is relatively simple, and it is 
as follows: First, in order to get a max- 
imum speed at the time of take-off the 
jumper must have as few disconcert- 
ing check marks as possible, in line 


BY GORDON FISHER 


Track Coach, Indiana University 





with his ability to control his run, and 
with the added provision that his last 
check mark, or as in this case his only 
one, should be as far as possible from 
the board. Second, if the jumper is 
going to have his body in condition or 
position to propel himself efficiently 
from the board, he must not be tensed 
up due to expending a hard running 
effort immediately preceding his take- 
off. 

As Greg approaches the board, his 
vision is centered on it, until he is 
about two or threee strides away. At 
this point he aims to look up, and 
probably the only time he does not do 
so is when he is having a bad day with 
the board. 

A great broad jumper must do three 
things well. He must hit take-off at 
(Continued on page 54) 


Greg Bell—Olympic Champion 









Wiveyel-an 
Shot Put 


Technique 


By JACK WARNER 


Track Coach, Colgate University 





ILLIAM H. “Bill” Nieder, the 

great University of Kansas shot 
putter, who was the second man in 
history to surpass the once believed 
impossible 60 feet and the first col- 
legian to achieve the distance, over- 
came a great obstacle on his way to 
becoming the second greatest shot 
putter in the world. 

The 6 foot, 2 inch, 220 pound mis- 
sile man, had all the qualities neces- 
sary in order to become a great foot- 
ball center for Kansas when his right 
knee was injured early in his first var- 
sity game against Texas Christian in 
1953. This tragic accident brought an 
abrupt end to his football career. The 
attending doctors feared that Bill 
would never walk again without a 
limp, so great was the damage to the 
cartilages of his knee. An operation 


followed and 44 stitches were taken 
to complete the patchwork. However, 
Bill was not about to call a halt to 
such a bright athletic future and set 
out under his track coach, Bill Easton, 
to achieve greatness as a shot putter. 
He was no stranger to the shot ring, 
having held the national scholastic 
shot put record of 60 feet, 934 inches, 
while a student at Memorial High 
School in Lawrence, Kansas. 
Constant work on the injured knee 
by Coach Easton and trainer, Dean 
Nesmith, brought about vast improve- 
ment and now Bill can bend his leg 
about 90 degrees but no further. As a 
sophomore, he hit 52 feet, 9 inches, as 
a junior 57 feet, 11 inches, to win the 
1955 NCAA title, and a great 60 feet, 
334 inches, in winning the 1956 Big 
Seven crown as a senior. Bill has put 


the shot over 60 feet twice with a toss 
of 60 feet, 3 inches, in a dual with 
Oklahoma A.&M. on April 14, 1956 
and the Big Seven effort on May 17, 
1956. After a foul 60 feet, 14 inches. 
in the Texas Relays on April 6, 1956, 
he came back to win with 59 feet, 9 
inches. 

After the heat of the competition 
with Parry O’Brien in the Kansas Re 
lays, when he achieved 59 feet, 714 
inches, Bill stepped into the ring and 
tossed the iron ball 60 feet, 1114 
inches. 

The accompanying illustrations 
show Nieder’s 60 feet, 3 inch, put in 
a dual meet against Oklahoma A.&M 
(The smaller pictures are of Parn 
O’Brien and are reductions of those 
appearing on pages 24 and 25 of the 
January issue. Editor's Note.) 
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In Illustration 1, Nieder is shown 
in his initial stance at the rear of the 
circle. His back is toward the direc- 
tion of the put. He is relaxed and his 
body weight is supported mainly by 
his right leg. Bill’s right foot points 
at an angle of approximately 20 de- 
grees to the left. His left leg is re- 
laxed, and the toes of his left foot are 
touching the ground about 12 inches 
behind and eight inches to the left of 
his right foot. Nieder’s left leg and 
foot are used as an aid to body bal- 
ance. 

The shot is held in the fingers of his 
right hand. Bill’s right arm is flexed 
and abducted approximately 30 de- 
grees, and his elbow is about eight 
inches from his hip. His right shoul- 
der is about six inches lower than his 
left. Nieder’s left arm is partially 
flexed and abducted approximately 
120 degrees. His left hand is held at 
head height. He faces directly to the 
rear, and his eyes are focused on a 
point about 10 yards behind the circle. 

Nieder is now executing the dip 
over his right knee (Illustration 2). 
As his weight centers over the ball of 
the foot, his right heel is off the 
ground. Bill’s left leg, which is par- 
tially flexed, is raised to the rear. 
The sole of his left foot is up and 
his knee is pointing toward the 
ground. His trunk is flexed forward 
and his right leg is beginning to flex 
for the dip over his right knee. Nie- 
der’s left arm is held across the front 
of his shoulders as his spine is flexed 
laterally to the right. At this point his 
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right elbow is directly beneath the 
shot and approximately six inches 
from his right knee. His eyes remain 
focused on a point about 10 yards be- 
hind the ring. 

Illustration 3 shows Bill at just 
about the completion of the dip. Now 
his right foot is flat on the ground; 
his left leg is flexed 90 degrees, and 
lowered so that the toes of his foot al- 
most touch the ground. His back is 
almost parallel to the ground. Nie- 
der’s spine is still flexed laterally to 
the right. His right shoulder is slightly 
lower than his left. Bill’s right upper 
arm is perpendicular to the circle, and 
his elbow is approximately four inches 
from his right knee. His right fore- 
arm is held directly under the shot. 
His left arm is still in a position across 
his body in front of his shoulders. 
Nieder’s right leg is flexed deeper and 
is still supporting his body weight. 
His hips are perpendicular to the line 
of flight. 

In Illustration 4, Nieder is shown as 
he is bringing his left leg slightly for- 
ward immediately prior to kicking it 
back towards the toeboard. His leg is 
semi-flexed, and his toes are approxi- 
mately three inches off the ground 
and pointing toward the ground. Dur- 
ing this hitch, his left knee is brought 
forward from six to 12 inches. Then 
the kick to the rear is started. Bill’s 
spine is not quite parallel to the 
ground. His left arm is across his 
body, and his trunk is still flexed lat- 
erally to the right. His right upper 
arm is still perpendicular to the circle 


and his forearm is held under the 
shot. Nieder’s eyes are still focused on 
a point behind the ring. 

Illustration 5 shows Nieder at the 
completion of the shift. Again his 
body weight is over his right leg and 
foot. Now Bill’s right foot is pointing 
to the left about 30 degrees. His left 
leg is partially flexed and his foot is 
moving toward the toeboard. Nieder’s 
right arm is still down and under the 
shot. If he were to drop the shot in 
the ring at this point, it would just 
graze the outside of his right foot. His 
left arm is still across his body. The 
lateral flexion of his spine has re- 
mained the same and will contribute 
much added power to the delivery. 
Bill is still trying to keep his eyes fo- 
cused behind the circle. 

In Illustration 6, Nieder is shown 
as he starts the explosive action of the 
delivery. As his foot pivots counter- 
clockwise on the ball, he is starting 
the drive off his right foot. His left 
leg is also partially flexed. Bill's left 
foot is at the toeboard about one foot 
to the left of the center. His spine is 
still flexed laterally to the right and in 
an instant the relaxed muscles of his 
left side and back will contract vigor- 
ously, adding their power to the put. 
His left upper arm is now in line with 
his shoulders. His right arm and 
shoulder are still back. Nieder’s fore- 
arm and elbow are down and directly 
behind the shot. 

Illustration 7 shows Nieder’s posi- 
tion an instant after he released the 


(Continued on page 61) 





Bunting 


BY C. J. KRISTUFEK 
Assistant to the Athletic Director, University of Illinois, Chicago, Illinois 


HERE are two types of bunts —a 

sacrifice bunt and a bunt for a 
base hit. The sacrifice bunt is exactly 
what the name implies. When exe- 
cuting this bunt, the batter is not con- 
cerned about reaching first base until 
he completes the bunt. On the other 
hand, the purpose of the bunt for a 
base hit is to reach first base safely. 


Sacrifice Bunt 


There are two methods of holding 
the bat when executing a sacrifice 
bunt. One method is to move both 
hands up near the middle of the bat 
(on or just below the trademark) as 
the pitcher begins his delivery (Series 
A). The other method is to move only 
the top hand to the trademark as the 
pitcher begins his delivery (Series B 





and C). Since it is faster to readjust 
just one hand, most batters prefer the 
latter method. When using the first 
method, the hands slide up the bat 
and are gripped in the same position 
as they are when swinging. In the lat- 
ter method, the bottom hand employs 
the same grip position that is used 
when swinging but the top hand is 
gripped differently. The top hand 
holds the bat between the thumb, 
which is held on the top part of the 
barrel, and the forefinger and second 
finger, which are held on the bottom 
of the barrel with the other fingers 
curled underneath. However, the top 
hand may, if preferred, grip the bat 
between the thumb (on top) and the 
first and second joints of all the fin- 
gers (on the bottom). In any event, the 


bat is always held loosely with both 
hands in order to prevent bunting 
the ball too hard. 

Before bunting, the batter often 
moves forward in the batter’s box so 
he is in front of the plate. In this po- 
sition, he has a better chance of bunt- 
ing the ball into fair territory. How. 
ever, if the pitcher has a very good 
fast ball, it may be to the advantage of 
the batter to stand farther back in the 
batter’s box so he may have a little 
more time to watch the ball. 

The batter’s feet may remain in the 
same alignment as they are when hit- 
ting the ball or they may be shifted to 
permit the batter to face the pitcher. 
The former position does not tip off 
the play as early as the latter position 
and the possibility of being called out 
for stepping on the plate is elimi- 
nated. The latter position permits 
better control of the bat. Further- 
more, the defensive team probably 
will be expecting a bunt anyway. In 
each case, the batter is in a relaxed 
and well-balanced position with his 
knees and hips slightly bent. His feet 
are spread comfortably with his 
weight distributed almost equally on 
the balls of his feet. His head is facing 
the pitcher and his eyes are on the 
ball. 

The bunter who does not alter his 
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Series A 


This series shows a sacrifice bunt directed toward first base. In 


foot position turns his hips in, in or- 
der to get the bat around and to set 
himself for the bunt. The bunter who 
squares around by shifting his feet 


in these close-up shots, Illustration 1 
shows that the batter is using the method 
of gripping the bat employed in Series B. 
His top hand has been moved to the trade- 
mark and the bat is gripped with his thumb 
on top and his fingers on the bottom. The 
bat is held loosely and is parallel to the 
ground. The batter’s arms are held high 
and forward, but not rigid, and his body is 
well-balanced and relaxed. After meeting 
the ball, the bat gives as though the bunter 
were catching the ball on the bat. 


Series C 


may take a short step forward with his 
right foot, being careful not to step on 
the plate, or he may take a step back- 
ward with his front foot. If he steps 
back with his front foot, he need not 


Series B 
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In this series the bunter is laying a sacrifice bunt down the third 


this method of gripping the bat, both hands move up the bat to 





just below the trademark as the pitcher begins his delivery. The 
batter’s front foot pivots toward the pitcher and his rear foot 


worry about stepping on the plate 
and, consequently, he can step back- 
ward far enough to face the pitcher 
completely with both feet approxi- 


















mately on the same line. In this case, 
his weight is carried slightly more on 
the leg nearest the plate. The disad- 
vantage in stepping back is the deeper 
position in which the batter is placed 


moves forward. At impact, the bat is parallel to the ground. 


in the batter’s box. 


The batter’s arms are held high and 


forward, but not rigid (Series C). It 


is much easier to drop the bat to meet 


a low pitch than it is to raise it for a 
high pitch. Furthermore, by carrying 
the bat about shoulder height, the bat- 
ter knows that any ball pitched higher 
than the level of his bat is a ball and 


baseline. He is using the second method of gripping the bat, 
whereby only his top hand moves up the bat. As the pitcher de- 
livers, the batter steps back with his front foot and then forward 


with his rear foot. His feet are at right angles to the pitch. 


Series D - Push Bunt by a Right Hander 


This series shows a push bunt for a base hit by a right-handed 
batter. He conceals his intention of bunting until the pitch has 
started on its way. The grip is modified by sliding the hands about 
a third of the way up the bat. As the ball nears the plate, the 
bunter steps back with his rear foot. This produces a lean toward 
first base as the bat is brought down and forward. The bat meets 
the ball in front of the batter’s body. His left hand is a little fur- 
ther forward than his right in order to place the ball toward the 


right side of the diamond. The batter follows the ball with his 
eyes, and at the t of impact the bat is parallel to the 
ground. As soon as the bat meets the ball, the bunter drives hard 
off his rear foot and begins moving toward first base. The seventh 
illustration shows the completion of the first ster. Notice that the 
bat is in almost the same position as it was at the time of meeting 
the ball. The bat is not thrown but is dropped in front of the plate, 





he need not attempt the bunt. What 
is more, most pitchers will throw the 
ball high when a bunt is expected. 
Unless the bat is held high, a pop fly 
might be the result. By keeping his 
arms out, the batter is able to follow 
the ball more closely as it nears the 
bat. He is also more likely to bunt the 
ball into fair territory. In addition, 
when the batter holds the bat forward 
in preparation for bunting, he is more 
certain of meeting the ball without 
swinging; in fact, he is in a position 
to give with the ball. 

The bat is held parallel to the 
ground at all times. A batter who tips 
his bat as he bunts is likely to get only 
a piece of the ball and, asa result, often 
fouls the pitch or pops out. When 
bunting a low pitch, the batter bends 
more at the knees and hips to get 
closer to the ball. This movement per- 
mits him to follow the ball more 
closely. 

The batter does not hit the ball 
when bunting but allows the ball to 
hit the bat. If anything, the batter 
should allow the bat to give a little as 
the ball is met, just as though he were 
catching the ball with the bat. A ball 
bunted properly has little momentum 
and rolls toward first base or third 
base. 

The direction in which the ball 
rolls depends upon the angle at which 
the bat is held. If the batter wants to 
place the ball down the first baseline, 
he holds his left hand a little more 
forward than his right hand. If he 
wants to place the ball down the third 
baseline, he holds his right hand far- 
ther forward. As stated previously, 
the bat is always held parallel to the 
ground. Of course, the ball must be 
bunted on the ground and not into 











HUCK KRISTUFEK played 

at Illinois, graduating in 
1949. Then he played minor 
league baseball for three years 
before becoming active in the 
administration of youth base- 
ball in the Chicago area. At 
present he is preparing a text 
on baseball. 
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Series E - Push Bunt by a Left Hander 





vs be Series E shows a drop bunt for a base hit by a left-handed bat- has left the ground and started the cross-over step. Notice that 
; hard ter. As in every inst of bunting for a base hit, the bunter the bunter does not square away but starts to run from his orig- 
venth conceals his intentions as long as possible. The bunter slides his inal batting position as he bunts. As soon as the first step is com- 
at the top hand approximately a third of the way up the bat. He holds __ pleted, the bunter releases his grip on the bat and merely lets it 
eeting the bat behind his forward leg. As the bat is brought down and drop to the ground. He does not waste energy or time in throwing 
plate. forward, the batter starts his lean toward first base. Illustration 3. the bat. Compare Illustration 7 with Ilustration D7 on the pre- 


shows the bat parallel to the ground with the batter's right hand 
a little forward of his left. At the t of i t his rear foot 





ceding page and notice the advantage which a left-handed batter 
has. 


the air. In order to do this, the batter 
must be certain to meet the ball on 
the center or lower part of the bat 
barrel (Series C). 

When given the sign for a sacrifice 
bunt, the batter bunts only if the ball 
is in the strike zone. He should not 
go after bad pitches. The only time 
the batter has to bunt, regardless of 
where the ball is pitched, is on a sui- 
cide squeeze play or on a run-and- 
bunt play. These latter plays are not 
very common. 

A batter can help prevent the de- 
fense from ganging-up on him by hid- 
ing his intention to bunt until the 
last practical moment. However, he 
cannot wait too long or he will be 
moving forward while meeting the 
ball. This will result in a hard bunted 
ball which, in turn, often leads to the 
put-out of the base-runner. A good 
time for the batter to adjust himself 
for the bunt is just before the ball 
leaves the pitcher’s hand. Then the 
batter can concentrate entirely on 
meeting the ball. After the ball is 
bunted, and only after, the batter 
runs as hard as he can toward first 
base. 

Since the base-runner has a lead, 
the sacrifice bunt need not be placed 
as perfectly as a bunt for a base hit. 
However, the sacrifice bunt ought to 
be placed in the direction where the 
defense is the poorest. For example, 
with a man on first base, the smart 
bunter places the ball toward first 
base because he knows the first base- 
man must hold the runner close to the 
bag and, consequently, cannot charge 
toward home as early as the third 
baseman. On the other hand, the 
smart batter bunts the ball toward the 
third baseman and harder than usual 
when a runner is on second base. The 
third baseman is forced to field the 
bunt and the base-runner is assured of 
third base. 


Bunt for a Base Hit 


In the bunt for a base hit, the sur- 
prise element is very important. Con- 
sequently, the batter cannot tip off his 
intentions until the last possible mo- 
ment. The bunt for the base hit must 
also be very well placed. In addition, 

(Continued on page 59) 
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HE uses of exercises are many; 


The Use of Exercises jjr 


ments; the individual capacity and 


Fast movements, if not built up grad 


every athlete and coach has his _ state of training of the athlete decide ually can pull muscles, and fast snap. 
favorites. Some are good, some are the amount. It is generally agreed ping or explosive movements can : 
better, some are definitely harmful. that while warm-up exercises precede cause painful strains. Similarly, no 
It is up to the coach to determine to the day’s workout, strength or muscle- force should be used in stretching the ' 
what use he will put exercises, and building exercises should follow it. muscles beyond the force inherent in ; 
which of the many different move- While warm-up work is generally the athlete’s own body weight. Thus , 
ments will be used. stretch, muscle building is usually in touching the toes, the attempt to 

In track and field athletics, exer- strain and will fatigue the muscles to touch should be made as the fingers : 
cises serve two primary purposes: the point where additional hard work near the toes, using only the body 
warm-up and muscle building. When is almost impossible. The general weight and the thigh flexors. A run 
used to warm up, exercises are not method of warming up for track and ning start gained by arching the back 
thought of as part of the athlete’s field events is similar throughout the and snapping the body downward in ; 
workout, but as a prelude to it. When sport, while the muscle-building work an attempt to reach the toes should 
used to build muscle, calisthenics are is different for each event, especially never be used. The use of partner 
an integral part of the workout. In __ in the field events where exercises are type movements in which one partner : 
warming up, it is the athlete and _ specifically designed around the mus- pushes or forces the body of the other ; 
coach who decide how much and _ cles used on the runway, in the circle into stretched positions is not a wise : 
which movements to use. When mus- or in the pit. practice either. No muscle should be 
cle building is the concern, it is the Looking closely at the warm-up forced to stretch very far beyond the 
event for which the boy is preparing group we see that the exercises used point that an antagonistic muscle will 
which dictates the particular move- are, at first, slow stretching movements. __ pull it. , 


BY RICHARD CALISCH 


Track Coach, Maine Twp. High School, Des Plaines, Illinois 
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IN-SEASON 


(The 


EMPHASIS 





Sprints 


and Hurdles 





Power training (light 


Endurance training (max. 
reps.) and/or speed endur- 
ance training (max. fast 
reps.) 2-3 days per week. 


weights) 1-2 days per week. 


Speed endurance training (max. 
fast reps.) 3-4 days per week, drop 
to 1 day as season approaches. 
Power training 1 day per week 
(light weights). Speed training 
(groups of fast reps.) 2-3 days per 
week increase to 4-5 as season ap- 
proaches. 


Speed training (groups 
of fast reps.) 2-3 days 

per week. 

Speed endurance train- 
ing (max. fast reps.) | 
day per week. 


My) 


Legs and arms. 





Develop rhythm to 
all work. 








LUAU LL 


MT 


440-880 and 
400 Meter 
Hurdles 


Same as sprints. 


MM 


Speed endurance training (max. 
fast reps.) 3-4 days per week. Drop 
to 2 as season nears. Power train- 
ing (light weights) 1-2 days per 
week. 

Speed training (groups of fast 
reps.) 2-3 days per week. Increase 
as season approaches. 


Speed training (groups 
of fast reps.) 3-5 days 
per week. Speed endur-| Develop a rhythm 
ance training (max. fast} to all work. 
reps.) 2 days per week. 


Legs and arms. 
Abdominal muscles. = 





FUNUUNNONVUUNUOOULEOEUOUULNAN 


Same as 440- 





Endurance training (max. 
reps.) 2-3 days per week 
and/or speed endurance 
training (max. fast reps.) 
2-3 days per week. Power 
training (light weights) 
2-3 days per week. 


Speed training (groups 
of fast reps.) 2 days per] ggo. 
week. 

Speed endurance train- 
ing (max. fast reps.) 
2-3 days per week. 


Endurance training (max. reps.) 3 
days per week. Speed training 
(groups of fast reps.) 2 days per 
week. Speed endurance training 
(max. fast reps.) 1-2 days per week. 
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“Muscles — are elastic only within 
limits. If they are extended past a 
certain point, elasticity is impaired. 
This point is called the elastic thresh- 
old and is defined as that point after 
which further stretching impairs the 
elasticity of the substance. The viola- 
tion of the elastic threshold is the 
cause of ruptured muscles.” 

A gradually increasing program of 
stretching calisthenics applied slowly 
but vigorously can lower the elastic 
threshold and introduce a new sup- 
pleness into the muscles. Through a 
complete program of stretching exer- 
cises used every day an athlete can, 
over the season, extend his looseness 
and flexibility almost to the limit im- 
posed by his skeletal frame. By the 
use of this program each day for the 
entire season, an athlete can assure 
himself that before he steps on to the 
track, runway or circle, his muscles 





1Elhardt, Walter P., Physiological Anatomy, 
St. Louis: Swift, 1946, p. 157. 
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OFF-SEASON 


will be loose, warm, supple, and able 
to stand the strain which he is about 
to impose upon them. Without doubt, 
the biggest single cause of mid-season 
track and field injuries is faulty warm- 
up. 
A complete warm-up consists of 
four phases: easy jogging until the 
body begins to perspire; calisthenics 
and exercises, gently done; more vig- 
orous calisthenic movements; rest.” 
The time for each phase is left up to 
the discretion of the athlete, and his 
coach, but generally no phase should 
be omitted. 

The first gentle stretching exercises 
consist of movements which slowly ex- 
pand the length of a muscle toward 
its limit. These movements include 
bending, rotating, reaching, and arch- 
ing. The specific muscle groups which 
are most in need of warm-up stretch- 
ing before a workout or competition 





2Stampfil, Franz, On Running, New York: 
MacMillan, 1955, p. 33. 


EARLY-SEASON 


are those which span the joints. The 
muscles of the back, seldom given 
much attention in warming up, should 
also be loosened up. A partial list of 
exercises used in this phase .of the 
warm-up would include: ankle rota- 
tion, knee bending, hip rotation, waist 
rotation, arm and shoulder rotation, 
elbow and wrist rotation and bending, 
neck rotation, back arching and bend- 
ing, somersaulting, hurdlers’ exercises. 

Of course, other exercises are good, 
but this list presents a typical work- 
out. The point is that after jogging 
to warm up his body, the athlete must, 
without too much delay, begin to flex 
and stretch his muscles. The emphasis 
should be placed on the muscles to be 
used, i.e., runners, legs; shot putters, 
arms. However, the whole body must 
be supple if the athlete is to turn in 
his best performance and avoid in- 
jury. 

The second calisthenic phase of 
the warm-up consists of the more vig- 
orous movements. Stampfl even rec- 


NAAN 
IN-SEASON 


EMPHASIS 





Distance Same as mile. 
2 Mile and 


over. Steeple- 


Endurance training (max. reps.) 4] Speed endurance train- 
days per week. Speed endurance] ing (max. fast reps.) 3-5] 880 
training (max. fast reps.) 2 days] days per week. 


Same as 440- 














Javelin and 


week. 


é Speed endurance training 
Weight Throw] (max. fast reps.) 1 day per] week. 


chases per week. 
Pole Vault Endurance training (max.| Speed endurance training (max. | Speed training (groups | Arms, shoulders, 
reps.) 1 day per week. fast reps.) 2-3 days per week. of fast reps.) 4-7 days | legs, pectorals, 
Power training 2 days per| Speed power training (groups of | per week. abdominals and 
week. Speed training fast reps. with weights) 3-4 days thigh flexor 
(groups of fast reps.) 1 day] per week. muscles. Develop 
per week. rhythm to all 
training. 
High Jump Same as pole vault. Speed endurance training (max. | Same as pole vault. Legs, thighs, 
fast reps.) 2-3 days per week. abdominals and 
Speed training (groups of fast thigh flexors. 
reps.) 3-4 days per week. Develop rhythm 
to all training. 
Shot Put, Power training (work up | Speed power training (groups of | Speed power training | Arm, shoulder, 
Discus, to heavy weights) 3 days | fast reps. with added weights) 2-3] (fast groups of reps. back, leg, abdomi- 
Hammer, per week. days per week. Speed training | with weights) 4-7 days | nals, pectorals, 


(groups of fast reps.) 3-4 days per| per week. 

Speed training (groups 
of fast reps.) 1 day per 
week. 


back (latissimus- 
trapezius). 
Develop rhythm to 
all training. 





Broad Jump, 
Hop, Step and 
Jump 


Same as pole vault. 
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Same as high jump, plus power 
training (light weights) 1-2 days 
per week. 
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Same as high jump. 


Legs, back (latis- 
simus-trapezius), 
abdominals, thigh 
flexors. Develop 
rhythm to all 
training. 
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ommends that broad jumps or triple 
jumps be used in a runner’s warm-up.’ 
Starts from the blocks, high kicks, 
speedy push-ups and chins, sit-ups 
done rapidly, even a few tumbling 
motions, if the athlete is adept, all 
these are excellent warm-up move- 
ments. 

The athlete should wear a sweat 
suit throughout the warm-up, even on 
the warmest day. Rest should not be 
taken in the hot sun, and during the 
resting phase of the warm-up the legs 
should be relaxed and extended in 
front of the runner. A shot putter 
would no more think of waiting be- 
tween throws with his elbow doubled 
up and his hand tucked under his arm 
than an intelligent runner would con- 
sider sitting on his heels before a race 
or workout. 

If a sensible warm-up program such 
as that outlined here or the one de- 
signed by the coach for his boys is fol- 
lowed, injuries will be reduced to a 
minimum and times will level out in 
proportion to the runner’s ability 
rather than to his momentary physical 
condition as it exists just before each 
race. 

Turning now to the muscle build- 
ing aspects of exercises, a new problem 
faces the coach. Whereas the purpose 
of the warm-up calisthenics is single, 
to impart to the muscle a flexibility 
and suppleness of such a degree that 
the strain of the workout will not in- 
jure it, the purposes of muscle-build- 
ing exercises are several. Muscles can 
be built in several directions. Is it a 
fast movement which is desired, or a 
slow powerful one? Is it a muscle of 
relatively short staying power, but 
with an explosive power of great de- 
gree that the coach desires to build in 
his athlete? Some events call for one: 
some, the other; some a combination 
of all. Certainly the muscles of a two- 
mile runner are different from those 
of a broad jumper. A program of ex- 
ercises wisely chosen to further the 
boy's performance in a_ particular 
event is what is desired. A look at the 
various types of muscle which can be 
developed, the exercises which can de- 
velop them, and the events in which 
each type is necessary will point this 
up. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that regardless of which type of 
exercise is done the muscles concerned 
will grow in strength and stamina. 

Endurance muscle can be developed 
by the use of many repetitions of the 
same exercise, striving each day to bet- 
ter the previous day’s best. Muscles 
built in this way have superior staying 
power and a good degree of strength, 
but will not be as fast or explosive as 


“StampA, ibid. 
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muscles developed in other ways. The 
best exercises to use in building endur- 
ance muscle are chin-ups, push-ups, 
sit-ups, leg lifts, slow deep knee bends, 
and other exercises of this type in 
which the sole resistance is the weight 
of the athlete’s own body. The chief 
deterrent to training in this manner 
is the monotony of the workout and 
subsequent loss of interest usually ex- 
perienced by the athlete. Endurance 
training may be applied to most 
events effectively during the off- and 
early-season. 

Power muscle is developed primar- 
ily by use of the overload principle, in 
which endurance training is conducted 
with the addition of weight. Thus 
repetitions of the exercise are con- 
ducted by carrying weights attached 
in some manner to the person or 
clothing. A handy device is a canvas 
vest equipped with pockets in which 
metal barbell discs can be carried. 
Pockets, of course, must be front and 
back. Good exercises include chin- 
ups, push-ups, sit-ups (weight held be- 





ICK CALISCH competed at 

Illinois during the 1950, 
‘51, and ‘52 seasons, and then 
assisted Jim Kehoe at Mary- 
land. During his service in the 
marine corps he served as track 
coach at Camp Le Jeune. This 
past summer he was appointed 
to his present position. 











hind head), leg lifts (weight strapped 
on ankles), deep knee bends (weight 
on shoulders), and others. Variations 
of this training may be applied. 
Instead of using a standard weight 
and increasing repetitions which build 
a powerful enduring muscle, the ath- 
lete may increase the weight and use 
a standard number of repetitions (usu- 
ally 10 to 15) which will build a more 
powerful, less enduring muscle. As a 
third alternative, both weight and 
repetitions may be increased by the 
expedient of performing the exercise 
in groups of 10 to 15 with light 
weights at first. Three groups per day 
are recommended with a short rest be- 
tween. As the muscles grow stronger, 
the weight may be increased and rep- 
etitions built up to three groups of 12 
to 17 each. This type of work builds 
a more powerful, but less enduring 
muscle than the other two types. The 
type of program to be followed is, as 
always, dictated primarily by the 
event. Power training may be used in 
all field events in the off- or early-sea- 
son. Most running coaches do not rec- 


ommend power training, except when 
relatively light weights are used, and 
then only in the off-season. 

Speed muscle, with an abundance 
of explosive power, may be built by 
the use of groups of fast repetitions, 
Although the actual speed of muscu. 
lar contraction cannot be improved 
very much by exercise, the forces 
which impede fast movement of the 
limbs can be minimized through a suc- 
cessful speed program. These forces 
include antagonistic muscles which 
are tight or incapable of relaxing, 
poorly established nerve paths related 
to the particular movements, and stiff 
or tight ligaments and other tissues in 
the joints. 

A program of explosive speed move. 
ments can eliminate or minimize these 
factors to the extent that speed of 
limb movement approaches that of 
muscular contraction. As an example 
of the type of exercise used, three 
groups of ten chin-ups each done 
against a stopwatch are excellent. As 
a variation, the athlete may perform 
three groups each 15 seconds long, try- 
ing to do as many chin-ups as he can. 
The repetitions should be as explosive 
as possible; the rest between the 
groups should be as short as possible. 
The same exercises are good here: 
chin-ups, push-ups, sit-ups, leg lifts, 
etc. Deep knee bends are not recom. 
mended because of the possibility of 
injuring the muscles spanning the 
knee. 

For a more powerful explosive mus- 
cle, such as that needed in the shot 
put, light weights may be added dur- 
ing the speed workout, making it a 
speed power workout. In all cases the 
repetitions should encompass from 
one-half to three-quarters of the max- 
imum number of which the athlete is 
capable. Speed repetitions should be 
undertaken only after the muscles 
have been conditioned through an off- 
and early-season program of endur- 
ance and/or power work. 

Noting now the three types of mus- 
cle which can be built, and how the 
exercises may be combined to produce 
a strong, fast muscle, or a strong en- 
during muscle, or in fact any combi- 
nation of the three actually insepara- 
ble aspects of muscle action, it is time 
to turn to the particular track and 
field events. Let us look at each event, 
remembering that no matter what ex- 
ercises are used muscle tone and con- 
dition will improve, but that for max- 
imum efficiency gains certain move- 
ments are better than others. The ex: 
ercises will be taken up event by event 
as they pertain to off-season, early-sea- 
son (from the beginning of organized 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Scoring Plays Come Off 


Lackboard leyit!” 


| THAT’S 
| WHY 
THEY 
CALL 
THIS BALL 


oy 
J + - % oe 7 fi 
The quarterback takes the ball from center, pivots, executes 
a perfect fake to his fullback and drops back into the pocket. 
Downfield the right end and flanker halfback draw the 
secondary over. The quarterback, your quarterback, cocks 
his arm and fires. Out of nowhere the left halfback grabs it 
and scoots down field. The end throws a key block—TD! 


Plays like this depend on fundamentals, tim- _ ball. Further, the Wilson TD keeps its tacky 
ing, and confidence. Backs and ends gain con- _ feel through cleaning after cleaning and even 
fidence when they handle the Wilson TD Foot- —_ when wet. Let ’er rain—you still get sure ball 
ball. Here is the ball with the tacky feel built handling, full distance on kicks! 

in for better ball handling. It’s tanned in the Put a Wilson TD in your squad’s hands. 
leather; there’s no top lacquer finish on this They’ll never let you take it away from them! 


Win With Wikhhon 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago * New Chicago Headquarters at River Grove, Ill., a western suburb 
of Chicago © Fastest nationwide service from 32 branch offices. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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Baseball — Divided 


ROFESSIONAL baseball decided to rescind the 

College-Professional rule which in effect pro- 
hibited a big league club from signing a college 
player after he had reached his sophomore year. 

We feel this was an unwise decision on the part 
of professional baseball and hope that the leaders 
of “America’s Pastime” will reconsider their action. 

In the first place, with the number of minor 
leagues dwindling from a high of 59 to the present 
28, baseball needs additional not fewer places in 
which to train its players. 

The college campus has been an excellent train- 
ing ground for professional baseball as attested by 
the fact that 30 per cent of our major league players 
are college men. 

These players have been trained under com- 
petent coaches at no cost to professional baseball. 
Many of the college coaches were stars during their 
major league playing careers. Ethan Allen, Bib 
Falk, Jack Barry, Ray Fisher, Charley Gelbert, 
Fred Lindstrom, Dick Seibert, ‘Tom Swayze, Jimmy 
Foxx, Ace Parker, and Danny Litwhiler are a few 
whose names immediately come to mind. There 
are, of course, many others who played in the 
higher classifications of the minor leagues. Profes- 
sional baseball is unable to secure the same caliber 
of coaching for its lower classification leagues be- 
cause of the lack of stability and low salaries to be 
found in these leagues. 

During the late 20’s and early 30’s the leaders 
of professional baseball became alarmed at the 
drop in town baseball. Town baseball had been 
a valuable source of player talent for professional 
baseball. When the American Legion Junior Base- 
ball Program was organized, professional baseball, 
under the leadership of Judge Landis, was instru- 
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mental in financing the program during its early 
days. Likewise baseball has lent moral if not 
financial support to other amateur baseball organ- 
izations such as the American Baseball Congress, 
Babe Ruth League, Little League, Pony League, 
etc. Baseball has seen in all of these organizations 
a source for future players within the network of 
organized baseball. College baseball also deserves 
support from organized baseball. 

We feel that baseball deserves the same treatment 
from the professional side of the game as that ac- 
corded to football and basketball by both the Na- 
tional Football League and National Basketball 
Association. 

Baseball has very wisely through the player pen. 
sion fund provided for the future of its players 
when their playing days are over. We feel that base- 
ball also has a moral obligation to the youth of the 
country. Past figures showed that about 75 per cent 
of the boys who left college to go into professional 
baseball did not possess the ability to progress up 
the ladder. Unfortunately, a large number fail to 
attend school during the off-season and upon leay- 
ing baseball either have family responsibilities or 
feel they are too old to pick up their college educa- 
tions again. 

In summary, we feel that professional baseball 
has taken a short-sighted point of view in regard 
to its dealings with college baseball. ‘The best in- 
terests of professional baseball, college baseball, 
and the youth of the country demand that some 
agreement be worked out. 


Olympic Events in the NCAA 
Meet— Well Maybe 


HERE is a rather strong feeling among some 

college track coaches that the following Olym- 
pic events should be included annually in the 
NCAA track meet: 5,000 meters, 10,000 meters, 
steeplechase, intermediate hurdles, hop step and 
jump, and hammer throw. It was felt that by in- 
cluding these events in the NCAA meet our Olym- 
pic performances in the same events would im- 
prove. 

We do not feel that these events can be included 
in the NCAA meet until the various conferences in- 
clude them in their conference meets. The prob- 
lem really goes back to the dual meet program. Is 
a boy who has been running the two mile in dual 
meets and in his own conference meet the latter 
part of May going to be ready to run over six miles 
the third week in June? 

Let us include these events throughout the en- 
tire track season so that the NCAA meet will con- 
tinue to be a meet of conference champions in 
twenty events instead of a meet of champions in 
fourteen events and a meet of unknowns in six 
events. 
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It’s official... Now you can use the only 
rubber-covered basketball with more than a 
decade of game experience. Recent rules 
changes now permit your using the Voit 
XB20 in game play. 


NEW YORK 11 © DANVILLE, ILLINOIS * LOS ANGELES 





BiG NEWS! 


If you’re looking for an unbeatable combina- 
tion of top performance, perfect “feel” and 
long-lasting economy in game after game, 
you'll find them all in the Voit XB20. That’s 
the big news... 
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EVELOPING a pole vaulter in 

an area where the outdoor season 
is only 45 days long presents addi- 
tional problems, and demands a con- 
centrated training program. Because 
of the short season the coach must be 
ready to meet the problems with a 
well-planned program. Pole vaulters 
in our school have been good all- 
around athletes and have participated 
wholeheartedly in the other sports. 
Our problem has been to integrate 
pole vaulting with the other sports 
without interfering with the athlete’s 
progress in that sport. During the 
basketball season we start to strength- 
en the muscles of our vaulters and 
take care that they do not become too 
tight for basketball. For this reason 
we have tried to develop an integrated 
program. We do not have gymnastic 
apparatus or a rope. 

Because the season is short we have 
had to decide on a definite program 
and stick with it. There is very little 
time for experimenting especially with 
11 meets scheduled in 45 days. Every- 
thing we do is recorded and the sched- 
ule is changed or adjusted the follow- 
ing year. For example, we have an 
inconvenient lay-off of 10 days be- 
tween the region and state meets. 
Each day is planned and almost no 
changes have been made in four years. 
The vaulters have always jumped 
their best of the season during that 
meet, some by as much as 12 inches. 


Before the season starts we do ex- 
tended work on handstands and hand- 
stand push-ups. Several exercises with 
the barbells and dumbbells are used to 
build the leg and shoulder muscles. 
Toward the end of the basketball sea- 
son work is increased for vaulters so 
their muscles are partly conditioned 
when the track season begins. 


During the winter months the boys 
study movies of last year’s jumps, they 
write to vaulters in other states for 
ideas and information, and read as 
much material on pole vaulting as 
they can lay their hands on. 


When we feel that their muscles are 
capable of carrying a sufficient load, 
then the vaulters do the exercises for 
quick muscle power. When they can 
do 15 ceep knee bends with 60 pounds 
of barbell weights we have them do 
five as quickly as they can, rest, and 
then repeat until they have completed 
15 or 20. The same procedure is car- 
ried out with other exercises. In vault- 
ing, the muscles must be strong and 
then conditioned for explosive power. 


Because of the weather our first few 
weeks are spent in the gymnasium. and 
in a hall. The vaulters use a hall that 
is 45 yards long, and are able to ac- 
complish a great deal on their pole 
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carry and practice for a smooth, re- 
laxed run. We have a straight line in 
the hall and try to get the boys to run 
along the line. Thus we have a good 
means of checking that part of the 
run. 


Care of the Pole and Equipment 

Our vaulters arrive at a meet with 
a handbag of equipment.’ The con- 
tents include: 1) Three markers for 
the runway, painted in school colors. 
They are forbidden to use any old 
stick or shoe. 2) Powder to sprinkle 
across the runway on the check mark 
if the runway is overcrowded with 
markers. 3) Two towels for wiping the 
hands and to cover the tape on rainy 
days. 4) White and black tape for the 


tine, but the pole demands as much 
care as does the vaulter himself. Our 
poles are stored by suspending them 
vertically from the ceiling and are car. 
ried to the meets wrapped in a blanket 
and along the side of the car, not bent 
over the top. 

At the meet the vaulters keep their 
poles at their resting area and away 
from the other poles. It is their re. 
sponsibility to remind the pole catch- 
er to do a good job. Just a word or 
two before the meet may save the pole, 
especially if there is a strong cross 
wind. The pole should never drop to 
the ground in practice or in a meet, 
Many poles are nicked by falling on 
the base of the standards when a cross 
wind blows them away from the catch- 


Training Pole Vaulters 


in Northern Schools 


BY GEORGE EMBRETSON 
Track Coach, Montgomery, Minnesota, High School 


pole. 5) A steel tape measure. 6) 
Blanket or canvas. Since pole vault- 
ing lasts most of the afternoon the 
vaulter needs a blanket or canvas for 
his resting area. 7) Oranges or some 
other type of nourishment. In several 
of our meets vaulting lasts five and 
one-half hours and the vaulter re- 
quires some food. 

Every vaulter must realize the value 
of an unmarked vaulting pole. He is 
held responsible for keeping his pole 
clean, taped, and free of nicks. Keep- 
ing the pole clean and taped is rou- 





A graduating from State 
Teachers College at St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, George Em- 
bretson coached for three years 
at Garden City, Minnesota, 
High School. Two years ago he 
assumed his present position. 
For the past three years his 
vaulters have won the state 
championship and have fin- 
ished in the top three places in 
the district during the same pe- 
riod of time. 











er. If possible, give the vaulter his 
own pole for the season and he will 
take better care of it. 


Taping Methods 


It is necessary to have the pole 
taped properly and often. There are 
several methods which may be used: 
1) Spiral fashion with regular adhe- 
sive tape. 2) Reverse the adhesive 
along the area of the top hand hold. 
3) Use electrician’s tape on the area of 
the top hand hold. 4) Roll electri- 
cian’s tape and apply it spiral fashion 
over the regular tape. We use No. 4 
and think it gives the surest grip. Our 
vaulters are required to keep their 
poles neatly taped. 


Before the Meet 


Vaulting is a complex event and a 
vaulter has several things to do before 
he starts to jump. He must hit two 
check marks before he makes his first 
jump. He hits the first check mark 
which is approximately 50 feet from 
the take-off, and then hits his take-off 
mark. The coach should help the 
vaulter adjust his take-off mark for a 
given day. At Montgomery we have 
found that a second check mark helps 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Position Play 
in Soccer 


BY BRUCE L. BENNETT 


Asst. Professor of Physical Education, Ohio St. Univ. 


HIS is the third article in a series designed to outline 

the basic fundamentals of the game of soccer for Amer- 
ican players and coaches who are relatively unfamiliar with 
this internationally popular sport. The first two articles 
dealt with the skills of kicking, trapping, heading, and 
tackling and appeared in the Athletic Journal issues of 
November, 1951, and January, 1956. 

The purpose of this article is to present the funda 
mental facts of good position play in soccer. Position play 
refers to the proper location and movement of players on 
the soccer field in the various game situations. It involves 
an understanding of the function of each position as a 
part of the overall team strategy. It also involves an appre- 
ciation of the limitations of human endurance in running 
over a field 120 yards by 75 yards wide for eighty-eight 
minutes with no time-outs permitted. 

Teaching good position play is both important and 
difficult. It is important because it contributes to a greater 
interest in and appreciation of soccer. Players who learn 
only to run all over the field chasing an inflated ball soon 
lose interest in such simple sport and turn to more chal 
lenging pursuits. It is difficult because most American 
boys have played only this type of helter-skelter soccer in 
elementary or junior high school, and these habits have to 
be broken down and replaced with the desirable patterns 
of behavior. Once this has been accomplished, players 
develop a new admiration and love for soccer which gives 
them a spirit of zest and genuine satisfaction in playing 
the game. Each contest becomes a thrilling and challeng- 
ing experience which calls upon their best physical abili- 
ties and finest intellectual capacities. 

This article will be presented in two parts. The first part 
will give the basic facts of good position play which every 
player should know. The second part will outline some 
techniques and suggestions for the teaching of these facts. 


Basic Facts of Good Position Play 


\ soccer team works as a unit to try to score goals while 
at the same time preventing the other team from scoring. 
Team balance between offense and defense is a necessary 
characteristic of a good soccer team in action. The imme 
diate question is how each individual player can contrib 
ute most effectively to the total team effort in terms of his 
position and movement on the field. 

A soccer team consists of eleven men who, at the start 
of a game, line up on the field approximately as shown in 
Diagram 1. Actually, if the other team kicks off, the cen 
ter forward will be outside the center circle until the ball 
is touched. The forward line at midfield consists of five 
players — the outside right (OR) or right wing, the inside 
right (IR), the center forward (CF), the inside left (IL), 
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and outside left (OL) or left wing. 
About 20 yards behind the forward 
line are the three halfbacks—the right 
half (RH), the center half (CH), and 
the left half (LH). The right and left 
halfbacks are sometimes referred to as 
the wing halves. The two fullbacks 
play some 20 yards behind the half- 
backs or about on the forward edge of 
the penalty area. The two fullbacks 
are called the right full (RF) and the 
left full (LF). The goalie (G) plays 
in the goal mouth. For convenience 
and simplicity the basic facts of good 
position play can be discussed for the 
forwards, the halfbacks, the fullbacks, 
and the goalie, rather than for each of 
the eleven positions. 

The primary function of the for- 
wards is to work together and score 
goals. These players must be offense- 
minded and hungry to score. They 
endeavor to taxe the ball down the 
field to the opponent’s goal. In order 
to do this effectively, it is absolutely 
essential that they keep spread out 
across the field and do their running 
up and down the field, and not back 
and forth across the field. In other 
words, they operate in lanes which 
converge slightl, toward the goal as 
shown in Diagram 2. 

The forwards try to keep abreast of 
each other and move forward or back 
as a unit as much as possible. By 
keeping to their respective lanes, pass 
patterns can be set up which will keep 
the defense spread out and open up 
scoring opportunities. If the forwards 
group together, then team play is lost 
and the defense can check the attack 
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RUCE BENNETT was instru- 

mental in organizing soccer 
at his institution. In the begin- 
ning, the sport was included 
in the program for physical 
education majors. Next, a soc- 
cer club was formed which 
competed informally with soc- 
cer clubs in neighboring insti- 
tutions. Finally, soccer was 
adopted as an intercollegiate 
sport. Dr. Bennett’s article a 
year ago was on the funda- 
mentals of trapping and drib- 
bling and was illustrated with 
Athletic Journal high-speed 
photos. 











more easily. To illustrate more specifi- 
cally, when a ball is kicked out to 
the left sideline or touch line, it is 
played by the left wing who is already 
there to receive it and continue the 
attack without delay. It is not played 
by a center forward who has to run 
out after the ball. A ball played down 
the center is taken by the center for- 
ward who is already there and not by 
a right wing running in for it. 

As mentioned previously, the for- 
wards advance right to the opponent’s 
goal line if necessary. However, they 
are not expected to run the full length 
of the field in their lanes. When the 
ball has been moved to their own half 
of the field, the forwards come back to 
a point about 10 or 15 yards short of 
midfield in their own territory and 
wait for their own backs or goalie to 
clear the ball out to them to start an- 
other offensive drive. They form 
something of a semi-circle on the arc 
of a radius of 40 to 50 yards drawn 
from the goal mouth (Diagram 2). 
The forwards do not go back to their 
own goal area to help on defense. If 
they do, then the offensive power and 
speed of attack will suffer. The only 
defensive responsibility of the for- 
wards is to try to back check or over- 
take the opponent’s advance before 
they can get the ball beyond midfield. 

In contrast to the forward line, the 
three halfbacks have about equal du- 
ties on offense and defense. As a rule, 
they operate in lanes for their respec- 
tive positions. On offense as the for- 
wards move downfield, the halfbacks 
supplement the attack by moving for- 
ward also but keeping some 15 to 20 
vards behind them. Thus, when the 
forwards are in shooting position near 
the goal, the halfbacks should be a 
little outside the penalty area (Dia- 
gram 3). From this position they can 
receive backward passes from the for- 
wards and either pass in or shoot at 





the goal. They may also recover a bad 
pass or check an interception by an 
opposing player. The halfbacks sup. 
port the forwards and try to keep the 
opponents hemmed in around their 
own goal. This strategy is a functional 
application of the maxim, “A eood 
offense is the best defense.”’ 

However, when the opponents clear 
the ball up field to their own for. 
wards, then the halfbacks have to run 
back to assist the fullbacks on defense, 
The halfbacks may have to go back to 
their own goal to stop an enemy 
thrust. When the ball is kicked out 
to the forwards, the halfbacks must 
hurry up field to support the line. In 
addition, the right and left halfbacks 
generally kick in out-of-bounds balls 
on their respective sides of the field. 
The halfbacks also take most of the 
free kicks awarded to their team. 
When an out-of-bounds or free kick is 
taken by a halfback, the forward line 
should move 20 or 30 yards ahead of 
the ball so it can be kicked up field to 
them. 

The primary function of the full- 
backs is defensive. Their main job is 
to prevent opposing forwards from 
getting good shots on the goal. They 
play about 20 yards in front of the 
goal but drop back to protect the goal 
if the occasion demands. They try to 
secure the ball and feed it up to the 
wings. As a general rule, they cover 
their respective sides of the field and 
do not cross over in front of each 
other. On offense the fullbacks usu- 
ally move up to midfield to lend addi- 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Bunting Teaches 
Balance 


and Confidence 


BY THOMAS J. KRUPA 
Baseball Coach, Hazel Park, Michigan, High School 


OR a long time we have believed 

that, in baseball as in all other 
major high school sports, balance and 
confidence go hand in glove, and hold 
the key to efficient performance. They 
give the ball player the poise and the 
versatility which can be gained in no 
other way. Without them, perform- 
ance suffers immeasurably, and all of 
the secondary aims of the sport be- 
come rather clumsy and arduous un- 
dertakings. 


Our contention is, that bunting, 
when taught properly, acts as a spring- 
board for good, solid hitting mechan- 
ics. The method we used for four 
years as a college player and four sea- 
sons as a professional will be dis- 
cussed. A few alterations have been 
made and the procedure we use now 
has proved to be sound and invalu- 
able for the players. After the basic 
technique has been learned and ap- 
plied, the players have very little diffi- 
culty grasping and executing other, 
much finer techniques of the hitting 
game, as they originate in the bat- 
ter’s box with every pitch. 

The fundamentals are taught while 
we are still indoors during the early 
weeks of spring. If the weather is 
agreeable, which it seldom is in the 
Middle West, then some work is done 
outdoors. 

We use the same mechanics which 
any coach would apply to hitting, but 
the following steps are the specifics: 
1. Stance; 2. Grip; 3. Half Pivot; 4. 
Full Pivot and Splitting the Grip; and 
5. Bunting the Ball. 

1. Stance. No player is required to 
deviate too drastically from an ac- 
cepted orthodox stance. We want a 
player to accept the rudiments of a 
good stance which are consistent with 
his own physique, and not something 
that is an unreal combination of the 
stances of a half dozen big league 
players. Above all, he must be re- 
laxed. We want a player who is loose 
at the plate, and not a wooden Indian. 
He must have his weight balanced on 
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both feet, with a bit more on his back 
foot. He is taught to rock back and 
forth so that he can feel how his 
weight will shift from the rear foot to 
the front foot as he gets into position 
for the bunt. Through this rocking 
motion he develops a sense of rhythm, 
and digs in in a natural manner, with- 
out doing any animated scraping and 
burrowing with his cleats as so many 
high school boys have a tendency to 
do. They must also be relaxed men- 
tally at all times, much as they would 
be in any other competitive sport at 
any given critical moment. All pitches 
are critical, and the sooner players 
realize it, the better. If a-boy appears 
somewhat tense and uncomfortable, 
then his stance is altered so that he 
will have the proper feeling of confi- 
dence which grows out of a stance 
that is suited to him. 

2. Grip. During the bat selecting 
ceremonies, after the salesman has left, 
the players select their bats, paying 
particular attention to weight, length, 
and the thickness of the handle. This 
is the best time for the coach to show 
the proper grip because he has the in- 
terest factor on his side. A player can 
learn more about the grip during this 
session, when he has a new bat of his 
own in his hands, than he sometimes 
will throughout the balance of the 
season. 

Right-handed hitters take up their 
bats in their right hands, and left- 
handed hitters take up their bats in 
their left hands. They hold the bat 
waist high, with the arm out from the 
body and parallel to the ground. From 
this position they learn the weight 
balance of the bat when it is sup- 
ported by only one hand. Then they 
are instructed to take a normal grip 
with the other hand, being careful 
that the trademark on the bat is fac- 
ing them as it did when they held it 
in one hand. Now they are told to 
draw the bat back over their shoulders 
and hold it poised as though ready to 
hit. At this point the hitters are 
checked again for the various posi- 


tions of their hands, arms, legs, and 
feet. They are told to swing the bat 
without taking a step forward, but are 
to check their swing just as it ap- 
proaches the imaginary plate, and hold 
the pose there. This swing is repeated 
many times, with some of the more ex- 
perienced boys observing and helping 
the novices. All of the most conspicu- 
ous flaws are corrected. There is no 
full swing. The hitters are learning 
the advance into the ball that is to be 
bunted and nothing else. 

3. The Half Pivot. When the cor- 
rect stance has been assumed, the bat 
is poised again, and the balance of the 
hitter’s body is free. His arms are 
away from his body, his shoulders and 
his hips are level, and his feet have 
been spread naturally. Then he takes 
a normal stride into the imaginary 
ball again. In the half pivot the stride 
forward is used. 

Emphasis is placed first on getting 
the bat bunched back over the shoul- 
der before the pitch is delivered. By 
cocking his wrists slightly to permit 
the bat to come back, as his arms poise 
the bat toward the backstop, the bat- 
ter is able to get the bat bunched. 
Then his front foot is planted with 
the toe pointing straight ahead into 
the diamond in a natural manner. As 
his front foot is planted, or planting 
itself, there is no drastic altering of 
the lines of the player’s body in gen- 
eral. Now the bat is brought around 
parallel to the ground and belt high 
with the hands still close together in 
an orthodox grip. The batter has 
swung his body in the direction of the 
pitch so that he will be able to see 
the ball. He repeats the half pivot 
until he gets the feel, balance, and the 
confidence that all of his body is re- 
acting as a rhythmical unit. His bat 
is poised, and parallel to the ground. 
His arms are out front, and slightly 
extended to give better control to the 
bat. Now he is ready for the next 
move. 

4. Pivot and Splitting the Grip. At 
this point the bat is in a good posi- 
tion, although the player’s body is not. 
His rear foot is brought around so 
that it is in line with his forward foot. 
Then both feet are planted to the 
front of the plate. If all of the in- 
structions are followed, his feet will 
be in perfect position. Now the bat- 
ter is actually in a slightly crouching 
punch hitting position, and his body 
is in perfect balance. He is facing the 
pitcher confidently, and is ready to 
bunt. His next very important move 
is to split his grip as he holds the bat 
out in front of his body. Splitting his 
grip is easy because he is comfortable, 
confident, in balance, and prepared. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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NE of the most frequently ig- 
nored offensive opportunities in 
baseball is bunt and run strategy. 
Many teams pass up the chance to 
bunt, hoping vaguely this time the 
batter will get that hit, or very often 
a coach, realizing his next hitter is 
very weak at the plate, writes him off 
as a loss. In either case the bunt is 
ignored. We have found that coaches 
work a great deal on pitchers, with 
the result that the majority of schools 
have an excellent pitcher, one or two 
hitters, and six players named Charlie. 
With this thought in mind an of- 
fense can be built on three basic prin- 
ciples: 1. We know we will face good 
pitching. 2. We know that while we 
cannot develop a Ted Williams, we 
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can help a boy with his hitting. 3. We 
can develop any boy on our squad in- 
to a competent bunter. Thus our of- 
fense will be geared to base-running, 
speed, and bunting, and the players 
will not hesitate to bunt in any situa- 
tion on any count. 

In teaching a player to bunt, one 
fact is demonstrated and emphasized. 
We tell him that if he drops his bat, 
he can catch all balls near the plate. 
Any ball he can catch he can bunt, 
and some balls which he cannot catch, 
he can bunt. 

The mechanics are very simple. A 
player takes his norma! stance at the 
plate. When the pitcher raises his 
arm to throw, we have the batter 
square away and face the pitcher. In 
a bunting situation the opponents 
know the bunt will be used. Since 
they know the bunt is coming, admit 
it, square away early, get perfect po- 
sition, and lay down a perfect bunt. 

In squaring away (Illustration 1), 
the player is told to keep his back foot 
anchored. He opens with his front 
foot, stepping with it back towards 
foul territory, and slightly back of its 
previous position (Illustration 2). We 
do not want his feet to be even. In 
the case of a right-handed hitter, his 
left foot should be nearer the front of 
the batter’s box. Then the player has 
a better chance of bunting an outside 
pitch. His waist is bent (Illustration 
3), and his knees are bent slightly (II- 
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Qa 
CATCH THE 


lustration 4). He holds the bat in 
front of his body (Illustration 5). 

Illustration 6 shows the bat being 
held at the top of the strike zone. The 
player holds the bat this way for two 
reasons. He can determine a strike 
more accurately, and he has a better 
chance of bunting the ball along the 
ground. When going for a low ball, 
the lowering of the bat is accompanied 
by a bending of the player’s waist and 
knees (Illustration 7). 

The players are instructed to place 
their hands on the bat according to 
the balance of the bat. We insist that 
each boy know his bat, and know ex- 
actly where the balance point is lo- 
cated (Illustration 8). He is instructed 
to place his right hand about three 
inches in front of this point. In order 
to become accomplished in placing his 
hands, a player must practice with his 
bat. The bat is held loosely so that it 
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swivels and a soft bunt is insured. No- 
tice the position of the player’s fingers 
(Illustrations 9 and 10). He holds the 
bat between his thumb and _ index 
finger. He uses his left hand to aim 
the direction of the bat (Illustration 
11). 

In order to insure correct mechanics 
of the bunt, we have every player as- 
sume his normal hitting stance facing 
the mound. Then, throwing from a 
stretch position, the pitcher goes 
through the motions of pitching. The 
moment his arm comes up all of the 
batters square away. At this point the 
batters are instructed to freeze. The 
coaches walk among the players mak- 
ing corrections. This simple drill 
should be worked over at least iwenty 
times in every practice during the first 
two weeks. 

Once the player learns the correct 
stance and how to handle his bat, we 
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The Hillerich & Bradsby Company is 
happy once again to offer you, through 
your sporting goods dealer, the official 
World Series Movies. This exciting film 
with all the color and action of the 
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on a sound projector. Be sure to make 
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convince him he can bunt. He is told 
to assume a bunting position at the 
plate. As the pitcher throws, the 
player is instructed to drop the bat 
and catch the ball in the hand nearest 
the plate (Illustration 12). If he can 
catch the ball without the bat, he can 
do the same thing while holding the 
bat. 

Bunting is not practiced during our 
batting drills. A player enjoys hitting 
away and after the thrill of hitting 
three or four good drives, a bunt 
seems dull. As a result, we never have 
the players bunt during batting prac- 
tices. 

Bunting is a separate part of prac- 
tice. We instruct the entire squad to 
pick up their bats and go to the plate. 
Then the pitcher throws from a 
stretch position. Each player is al- 
lowed one strike — called by the catch- 
er. The batter must bunt this strike. 
If the catcher calls the pitch a strike, 
and the batter does not bunt it, he 
must run it out. In this drill the bat- 
ters bunt only strikes and must run 
out every bunt. The previous bunter 
remains on first and practices his 
break on a sacrifice bunt. He slides in- 
to second base (Illustration 15). This 
drill is done for ten minutes in every 
practice. Then we work five minutes 
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on the squeeze bunt. The bunter is al- 
lowed one pitch and he must bunt the 
pitch. After a day or two it will be 
found that these are two of the best 
hustle drills in baseball. 

In addition to these two daily drills, 
we add two 20-minute bunting ses- 
sions a week, during which time the 
players aim at targets in the different 
areas of the infield (Illustration 153). 
The run out every bunt and there is 
never an exception to this rule. 

We use the bunt in five ways — the 
sacrifice, the bunt and run, the suicide 
squeeze, the delayed squeeze, and the 
double squeeze. 

Once a player has mastered the me- 
chanics of bunting, it is time to switch 
to the mental aspects in an effort to 
make him conscious of the bunting 
offense. We find that a player who 
is told of the offense a thousand times 
may remember, but a boy who comes 
into the locker room and sees an ex- 
aggerated cartoon of the situation is 
more apt to remember that particular 
idea. If the cartoon calls to mind a 
particular member of the squad by 
number or action, the idea is brought 
home more forcefully. 

The hardest thing to get across to a 
batter is the idea of a sacrifice. No 
matter how much emphasis is placed 
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on sacrificing, we still find the batter 
aiming at a line, hoping he will have 
accomplished the sacrifice plus raising 
his average. This little trick will guar- 
antee a foul ball two out of three 
times. As a result, sacrifice areas for 
a player to aim at when sacrificing 
have been located on the grass (Illus- 
tration 13). If the runner is on first, 
he aims at the areas numbered one. 
If a runner is on second, he aims at 
the area numbered two, forcing the 
third baseman to field the ball, there- 
by cutting down on the chances of a 
play at third. 

The sacrifice is used in the early in- 
nings. A study of comparative scores 
shows that two thirds of the losses are 
one run or two run games in the low 
score group. We believe in getting 
that run. With a man on first we fre- 
quently attempt a steal, a sacrifice, 
and a squeeze. If possible, make the 
defense work. To our way of think- 
ing, an inexperienced team is more 
likely to make an error on a bunt than 
on a routine ground ball. A defense, 
particularly the pitcher and infield, 
does not like the prospect of fielding 
against a running, bunting team. It 
creates a pressure of hurry on the de- 
fense which we feel aids the offense. 
We will not wipe off a sacrifice be- 
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cause the batter has a two strike count 
on him. A player can judge the strike 
zone more accurately from the bunt- 
ing position and a young player has 
more chance of bunting a pitch than 
hitting it. 

The bunt is used frequently with a 
man on first and no one out. In this 
situation it is a little more difficult to 
place the ball correctly and good judg- 
ment on the part of the runner and 
third base coach is necessary. The 
ball is aimed at the deep bunt area to- 
wards third base (Illustration 13). 
The batter attempts to place the bunt 
in this No. 2 area, making the third 
baseman field the ball. Then the run- 
ner on first base breaks with the pitch 
exactly as though he were stealing 
second. As he nears second, he listens 
for the call of the third base coach. If 
the coach feels that the runner can 
advance to third on the play, he calls 
him around. Usually, the runner can 
advance to third on the throw across 
the infield. Depending on the tem- 
perament of the hitter, this play can 
be executed in two ways. Sometimes 
it is a suicide bunt and run, requir- 
ing the batter to bunt the next pitch 
even if he has to stand on his nose. In 
other cases, the player bunts only the 
strikes which exploit the steal situa- 
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tion. If the player takes a ball and 
the steal is successful, we usually leave 
the bunt sign on and sacrifice the run- 
ner to third. 

Two squeeze plays are necessary for 
a balanced bunting offense. However, 
we use the suicide squeeze nine times 
out of ten. With a man on third base 
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and the suicide squeeze on, the run- 
ner breaks as though he were stealing 
home. Again the batter must bunt the 
ball regardless of the pitch. As stated 
previously, we work on bunting all 
pitches every practice. 

The delayed squeeze is similar to a 
sacrifice bunt. The runner waits un- 
til the bunt is an accomplished fact 
and then breaks for the plate. In 
bunting for the squeeze, we have the 
batter square off a little later than on 
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the ordinary pitch. However, if a 
player has trouble in this regard he is 
instructed to square away early. 

Perhaps our most successful weapon 
has been the double squeeze. With 
runners on second and third, the sui- 
cide squeeze sign is given. Both run- 
ners break as though stealing. The 
batter must bunt the ball. When the 
man who is fielding the ball (prefera- 
bly the third baseman) throws to first 
base, the man from second comes 
home. The more advanced the brand 
of baseball, the more difficult this par- 
ticular play becomes. It is sometimes 
very successful as a surprise move. At 
the high school level it is fairly easy 
to execute. 

The bunt and run, the suicide 
squeeze or double squeeze is not at- 
tempted until we have practiced them 
many times. Our players are drilled 
on the bunt and run and squeeze dur- 
ing the regular squeeze drill. The 
previous bunters will be on third and 
first. As the man on third breaks for 
home on the pitcher’s motion, the 
man on first breaks for second, prac- 
ticing his stealing and bunt and run. 
He continues over to third base. The 
bunter becomes the first base-runner 
(Illustration 14). 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Bike announces a new, scientifically pre- 
pared line of trainers chemical supplies. 


Now, for the first time, you can order 
all your training supplies (supporters, 
tapes, wraps, pads, first aid and chemical 
products) from one source... with un- 
equalled assurance of quality. 

These trainers chemical supplies were 
developed in the research laboratories re- 
sponsible for some of the outstanding 
medical discoveries of recent years. 

An example is “a-carboxythioanisole,”’ 
the wonder drug added to the new Bike 
Foot and Body Powder that gives it im- 
portant anti-fungal, keratin exfoliative 
and antiperspirant properties. 

This is typical of the exclusive chemical 


improvements developed in the laboratory 
and now incorporated for the first time in 
a line of trainers supplies. 


Other important laboratory discoveries 
have been the first non-irritating adhesive; 
the first waterproof adhesive; the new 
medication that kills or inhibits all of the 
28 germs that cause wound infection; and 
Telfa®, the first and only absorbent dress- 
ing that will not stick to a scab... will 
not hurt when you take it off. 


We would like you to try some of these 
new Bike chemical supplies . . . see for 
yourself how effectively they work. Write 
today on your school or company letter- 
head for a free sample of any one you may 
be interested in. 
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Part 1 





HE crawl stroke is the most popu- 
lar of all of our swimming strokes, 
whether it be in a swimming class or 


in competitive swimming. By using 
the word popular, we mean that more 
people seem to want to do the crawl 
stroke than any other stroke in swim- 
ming. Most classes in physical educa- 
tion, if given the opportunity, will 
select this stroke as the first one they 
wish to learn. Many children in at- 
tempting to swim will make crude 
movements which are associated with 
the crawl. In the present order of 
events in high school swimming, there 
are nine opportunities for crawl swim- 
ming in comparison with three oppor- 
tunities for the back and breast stroke 
events. In collegiate circles there are 
nine opportunities for crawl swim- 
ming, but in butterfly, breast stroke, 
and backstroke only two opportunities 
appear. It seems, therefore, that it 
would be desirable for the coach to 
have a concise, definite, and well- 
thought-out method of presentation 
when teaching the crawl stroke. 


The Leg Kick 


The standard kick which is taught 
with the crawl stroke is termed the 
flutter kick and is nothing more than 
an alternate up and down action of 
the legs. We believe this kick can be 
best described as being similar to 
walking; that is, the action comes 
from the swimmer’s hips with his knee 
completely relaxed. On the upward 
action of the leg kick and on the ini- 
tial downward thrust this is true. 
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Comparison of the regular walking 
motion holds true here. As we step 
forward with one leg and the weight 
is shifted to that foot, the knee 
straightens but as the other leg strides 
forward, the knee of the opposite leg 
becomes relaxed. The main difference 
in the comparison is in the foot which 
in the flutter kick must be relaxed and 
extended so that the broad surface of 
the instep is catching the water to 
help the forward propulsion from the 
kick. 

In teaching the kick there are other 
factors which must be considered, 
such as the position of the hips, the 
position of the legs and feet, and the 
overall position of the swimmer’s body 
in the water. 

Since the kick originates in the hips, 
it is important that they remain level 
throughout the entire action. There 
is, of course, muscular action taking 
place in the lower back and abdom- 
inal region, but the action originates 
at the hips. The hips must ride high 
near the surface of the water so that 
little resistance is offered. 

Carrying the hips too low in the 
water will detract from the power 
that can be delivered by the large 
muscles in the legs and too high a 
carriage can add to resistance by caus- 
ing the buttocks to break the surface 
of the water. The legs are held in an 
extended but relaxed position, par- 
ticularly in the knee and ankle joints. 
A swimmer’s toes are turned in toward 
each other in order to gain a broader 
kicking surface with the feet. His 





body should be well up on the surface 
of the water with the abdominal mus. 
cles pulled in to keep the hips riding 
high. 

In the beginning, the swimmer 
should be certain that he can flutte 
his legs properly before attempting to 
gain any forward progress with the 
kick. By using a drill whereby the 
swimmer holds on to the side of the 
pool and attempts the flutter action, 
he can learn to flutter his legs. He 
should be instructed to hold on to the 
scum gutter with one hand while the 
palm of his other hand is placed flat 
against the wall under the water. His 
fingers should be pointed downward 
in order to maintain his body at the 
proper level. This position will pre- 
vent the sagging of his abdominal 
area and the severe arch in his neck 
that would otherwise occur. In this 
way the swimmer should be able to 
obtain the feel of the kick, and 
through practice and under the watch- 
ful eye of the instructor or coach, he 
can be drilled in the basic movements 
of his legs. Here the fundamental ac- 
tions basic to a proper flutter should 
be accomplished, such as the origin 
of the kick coming from the hips, the 
relaxing of the knee, the flexibility in 
the ankle joint, and the determination 
of the depth of both the downward 
and upward thrust of the swimmer’s 
legs. 

The next step is to have the swim- 
mer attempt the kick in the prone po- 
sition without the use of any device 
for floating. The swimmer pushes 
from the bottom of the pool. His 
head is down in the water and his 
arms are fully extended overhead. As 
soon as the prone position is obtained, 
the flutter action is started and con- 
tinued until it becomes necessary fot 
him to stand up. Here the swimmer 
is trying to accomplish in the prone 
position, without support, all the bas- 
ic movements of the kick that he has 
been taught. At this point emphasis 
on body position is important since a 
faulty position could hinder the swim- 
mer’s progress to a large extent. The 
continual application of the basic leg 
movements is, of course, always being 
watched and analyzed. 


Use of the Kick Board 

The kick board has its greatest val- 
ue in that the swimmer can continue 
to practice and strengthen his kick 
over a long distance without any dis- 
comfort or interruption. It is the 
most relaxed and least tiring of any 
method of practice where actual pro- 
pulsion through the use of the legs 1s 
desired. 

Proper use of the board is essential 
if the swimmer is to be comfortable 
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while he is endeavoring to perfect his 
kick. For the learner a position too 
high on the board will give a false 
sense of body position and should be 
discouraged at the outset. Holding 
the board at the end closest to the 
swimmer again makes for a very un- 
comfortable and improper position 
and should also be avoided. A posi- 
tion that is both comfortable and will 
maintain a proper body carriage can 
be gained by placing the hands on the 
sides of the board and approximately 
in the middle of the length of the 
board. With his elbows extended and 
his abdominal muscles drawn in, the 
swimmer uses the board more for his 
convenience than for actual support. 
Any tendency to grip the board tight- 
ly or to place too much tension on the 
arms should be corrected as it will 
usually result in the upper part of the 
swimmer’s body being lifted too high 
and the lower portion sinking too 
deep. In developing the kick further 
through the use of the board, the 
swimmer now concentrates on using 
the leg action in a rhythmical pattern 
so that he can kick over a certain dis- 
tance without becoming too tired. 


Kicking and Breathing 


In crawl swimming proper timing is 
essential between the swimmer’s arms, 
legs, and breathing. Many swimmers, 
teachers of swimming, and coaches 
often consider the timing mainly 
through the function of the arms and 
legs and neglect the important part 
that proper breathing plays in the 
coordination. 

In order to better understand and 
attain a more perfect timing of the 
complete stroke, the swimmer should 
also have the ability to coordinate his 
breathing with his leg action alone. 
The accepted theory of proper and 
efficient crawl swimming calls for six 
leg beats to each revolution of the 
arms. While his legs take their six 
beats, the swimmer must inhale and 
exhale. In order to drill this timing 
into the swimmer it is necessary for 
him to be able to count his leg beats 
in a series of three’s. For example, 
while he is using the kick board to 
strengthen his legs and practice his 
kicks, he should be instructed to count 
one, two, three; one, two, three, so he 
can establish for himself the exact 
rhythm of his legs. In doing this he 
must be certain not to slow the beat 
of his legs so that they are being 
driven up and down in a sluggish 
manner. 

At this point the rhythm of the kick 
should be established and the swim- 
mer must fit the count into the kick 
and not the other way around. When 
this rhythm of kick and count has 
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been established, he can discard the 
count and tap the board on each of 
the number one counts. What he is 
actually accomplishing by using this 
method of drilling is the timing be- 
tween his legs and breathing. By sub- 
stituting the word turn for the one 
count he can establish that point dur- 
ing the kick at which his head turns 
to the side to exhale while his legs 
continue the number two and three 
counts. On the second series of the 
three count and again substituting the 
word turn for the number one, he es- 
tablishes the point at which inhala- 
tion is taken and his head is turned 
back to the center. Through practice 
on the kick board he will soon learn 
the rhythm between his legs and 
breathing so that he is unconsciously 
performing it. Establishing the cor- 
rect timing will make the overall job 
of proper coordination of the com- 
plete stroke much easier. 

In practicing the breathing and 
kicking, two errors usually occur. The 
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first is the splitting of the swimmer’s 
legs when his head is turned to the 
side. What happens is that as the 
swimmer turns to the breathing side 
he will roll his shoulders with his 
head. This in turn causes his hips to 
turn on an angle. When this happens 
his legs will kick out to the side in- 
stead of going straight up and down, 
and the pattern of the kick is dis- 
turbed. To avoid this error, emphasis 
should be placed on keeping the swim- 
mer’s hips from rolling and from al- 
lowing his shoulders to turn with his 
head. The second point which usually 
needs correcting is the failure on the 
part of the swimmer to bring his head 
back to the center after the breath has 
been taken. Care should be exercised 
by the coach in order to prevent this 
bad habit from forming, since it will 
inevitably carry over into the area 
of the coordination of the arms and 
breathing, and trouble will develop 
in stroke mechanics. 


Arm Stroke 


Mastering a correct arm stroke in 
the case of the crawl swimmer takes a 
great deal of concentration on his 
part if the basic concepts of the stroke 
for efficient propulsion and ease of 
swimming are to be established. It is 
true that the stroke is easily copied 
from simple observation, for it is 
nothing more than an alternate action 
of the arms. It can readily be ob. 
served that one arm reaches forward 
while the other arm is pulling be 
neath the water. Many of our younger 
swimmers are guilty of this concept of 
learning when they watch the cham. 
pion in action. Their attention is fo- 
cused mainly on the manner in which 
the champion recovers his arms and 
the method he is using on the pull or 
more likely the path that his arm is 
following beneath the surface. From 
this we often see the young swimmer 
trying desperately to flip his arms on 
the recovery in the same manner he 
has observed in his idol. However, 
little progress is actually being made 
in terms of more efficient stroking. 

For a true starting point the swim. 
mer should be taught the basic move- 
ments on land and thoroughly under- 
stand the mechanics he is trying to 
master. It is our opinion that in 
learning the arm stroke for the crawl 
the swimmer must know and be aware 
of five different points in order to 
master the fundamental movements. 
These points are: 1. Place the hand in 
the water directly in front of the 
shoulder. 2. Pull downward and back. 
3. On the initial recovery lift with the 
shoulder. 4. On the recovery keep the 
hand outside the elbow. 5. On the re- 
covery keep the hand beneath the el- 
bow. 

In analyzing these movements it is 
important that the swimmer under- 
stand the reason for the points out- 
lined in order to be able to better 
master stroke mechanics. Then he 
can combine both knowledge and 
skill in the execution of the stroke. 
Let us take each part and point out 
the reasoning behind it. 

Point 1: Place the hand in the wa- 
ter directly in front of the shoulder. 
This is the first basic fundamental 
and is prerequisite to the actual start 
of the correct pulling movement. 
Each time the swimmer’s hand 1s 
brought forward it should be placed 
at the same spot in relation to his 
body. If his hand is brought too far 
over in front of his head, the tendency 
is for the swimmer to allow his elbow 
to hit the water first and subsequently 
the power from the arm pull is lost 
on the initial phase of the pull. If, 
on the other hand, his arm is allowed 
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to drop too wide or too soon, the tend- 
ency is to bend the elbow too much 
during the pull and sweep the arm in 
an arc that is too far away from his 
body. This movement will also cause 
the power from the pull to be con- 
centrated mostly in the lower part of 
the swimmer’s arm. By placing his 
hand in the water directly in front of 
his shoulder the swimmer is establish- 
ing a point by which he can guide 
himself and one which will assure him 
of a proper placement by allowing 
him to catch the water at a point 
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where the pull will be most efficient. 

Point 2: Pull downward and back. 
The initial part of the pull can be de- 
scribed best as a pressing action of the 
hand and arm against the water. This 
press should be downward with the 
palm of the hand pressing toward the 
bottom with the fingers closed. As the 
shoulder extends in the forward reach 
of the arm, the press is made back- 
ward toward the legs in a pulling ac- 
tion. The importance of pulling back- 
ward should be stressed since a major 
tendency on the part of many swim- 
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mers is to cut the pull short. This 
movement detracts from the actual 
power output that the arms can pro 
duce. The exact distance the arm 
should pull is hard to determine jp 
feet or inches, but it is safe to estimate 
the distance by saying that the hand 
should stop its pull as it reaches the 
thigh. 

Point 3: On the initial recovery lift 
with the shoulder. As the muscles of 
the back are also prominent in the 
pulling action, the correct method oj 
recovery is primary in importance. To 
attain this skill the large muscle of 
the back, the latissimus dorsi, and the 
shoulder joint do the actual lifting of 
the swimmer’s arm on the initial part 
of the recovery. His arm is lifted from 
the water with his hand behind his 
elbow, which means that as his shou! 
der picks his arm up, his elbow must 
be high. It is often the case that a 
swimmer, after pulling back, will drop 
his elbow and fling his hand and arm 
out to the forward position. By doing 
this he is keeping tension on the mus 
cles of his arm and his initial catch on 
the water could be too high. This js 
a particularly hard point for the swim 
mer to master and should be empha 
sized and practiced continuously. This 
action can be mastered only by land 


and shallow water drills where the 
swimmer can be watched and cor 
rected. 


Point 4: On the recover) keep the 
hand outside the elbow. The reason 
for insisting upon this point is that 
the swimmer will restrict the action 
of his back muscle and shoulder joint 
if he keeps his hand too close to his 
body. Also, holding the lower arm in 
this position will call for needless ten 
sion on the muscles which in turn will 
cause the arms to become weary 0! 
heavy. The only action which will 
bring the arm to the proper position 
in front of the body when it has been 
held in too close is the flinging action 
mentioned previously. To avoid this 
thrusting or flinging action we tell the 
swimmer to lift and place his arm in 
the water in an easy relaxed manner 

Point 5: On the recovery keep the 
hand beneath the elbow. Since it is 
important for the swimmer to get the 
feeling that he is going over the top 
of the water, we want to be certain 
his position remains high. By lifting 
the swimmer’s elbow and keeping his 
hand down, the coach can help the 
swimmer accomplish this feeling. It 
is also true that his hand should hit 
the water first in order to make the 
proper catch for the arm pull. In 
fact, it can be said that throughout 
the entire cycle of the arm stroke, the 
swimmer’s hand is always in a post 


(Continued on page >!) 
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HARVARD TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


IN YOUR SCHOOL, PLANT OR RECREATION PROGRAM 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET... . The Harvard Tournament Kit crammed 
with everything to run a full participation, outstanding athletic event 
. . in less space and at lower cost than most other sports. You get two 
colorful Harvard Table Tennis Teachers with instructions and tips from 
champions; action photos of game-winning techniques; official U.S.T.T.A. 
rules and sections on leagues and tournaments. Also 3 Tournament 
Charts, a complete publicity program and tournament tally sheet. 
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HERE'S WHAT WINNERS GET. . 


HARVARD TABLE TENNIS COMPANY 
60 State St., Boston 9, Mass. AJ-F 


. Valuable Harvard Gold Medals 
and Award Certificates for winners of your men’s and women's singles. 
They are sent FREE when you complete tally sheet. Mail coupon below. 





Gentlemen: 
In order to run a table tennis tournament please 
send us the FREE Harvard Tournament Kit. 
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We plan to start our tournament on_——________ 
(DAY, MONTH, YEAR) 


There will be approximately _participants. 


(NUMBER) 


, do not___ offer table tennis all year. 
(CHECK ONE) 


Table Tennis is part of our athletic___, recreation__ 
program. (CHECK ONE) 

There are approximately__in our school or 
organization. (NUMBER) 
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N the case of most young players, 
batting is a physical procedure of 
trying to swing the bat to hit a pitched 
ball with no other thought or plan in 
mind. This type of batter attempts to 
hit the ball regardless of the circum- 
stances. He has had little or no ex- 
perience to dictate when it is best to 
swing at a pitch, and why he should 
not swing at certain pitches. Many 
young batters would like to know 
when to work a pitcher for a walk, 
when to hit the first good pitch, and 
when to take a pitch. The basis for 
decisions in these problem situations 
is experience. It is experience backed 
by the judgment of managers, coaches, 
and players who have encountered 
problem situations many thousands of 
times. The batter should follow their 
conclusions, which can be interpreted 
through strategic rules or thinking, 
while he is at the plate. 

In professional baseball, managers 
and coaches make some of these de- 
cisions through signs or signals to the 
batters, thus imparting strategic bat- 
ting information to them. However, 
if all strategic information had to be 
signaled to each batter at the plate, 
batting as well as signaling would be 
come a highly complicated and con- 
fusing procedure. Thus, sooner or 
later, it becomes necessary for each 
batter to acquire his own strategy ex- 
perience. He must also be able to put 
this strategy into operation through 
clear and straightforward thinking 
which is compatible with the thinking 
of the manager, coach, and playing 
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personnel so that a uniform and con- 
centrated effort can be used to achieve 
maximum results. 

For example, the strategic question 
of when to hit at the first good pitch 
often comes into a batter’s mind. A 
basic rule for him to follow is to hit 
the first good strike to his liking with 
one or more runners in a scoring po- 
sition. However, when the count is 
three balls and no strikes, then the 
manager or coach should decide. 

This strategic batting rule should 
prevent the pitcher from getting the 
batter in a hole (behind in the ball 
and strike count). A batter who gets 
behind in the ball and strike count is 
more apt to receive a larger variety 
of pitches, and also more teasing 
pitches just off the corners of the 
plate. These pitches present a more 
difficult challenge to hit safely. 

Furthermore, swinging at the first 
good strike increases the batter’s per- 
centage of success since he may get 
three swings while at the plate in- 
stead of two, one or perhaps none. 
Psychologically, by pursuing this rule 
a batter becomes more aggressive at 
the plate. He is in a hitting frame of 
mind as against a waiting frame of 
mind. 

Another good strategic batting rule 
is as follows: Do not hit the first pitch 
if the opposition is four or more runs 
ahead in the latter stages of a game. 
Play for the breaks; play for a cluster 
of runs. See that the pitcher has to 
work harder by making him pitch 
Give the opposing pitcher 


more. 





every opportunity to tire and get wild. 

In following this rule the score and 
the inning must be considered. While 
one or two runs will close the scoring 
gap, they will not win the game in 
this situation. A big scoring inning 
will be necessary to win the game, and 
in order to accomplish this feat many 
batters will have to get on the bases. 

It is best for a batter to take the 
first pitch if the player ahead of him 
has been put out by hitting the first 
pitch. Here the point is to prevent 
the opposing pitcher from having an 
easy inning. Should the second batter 
be put out by offering at the first 
pitch, the opposing hurler would have 
gained two outs on only two pitches. 
If the third batter in the inning is 
disposed of by an early or quick out, 
the opposing pitcher would have 
taken care of that inning by means of 
just a few pitches. Easy innings like 
this one would help conserve the op- 
posing hurler’s strength for later in- 
nings. It would also cut down his 
chances of becoming wild on the 
mound. 

If the opposing pitcher shows an 
inclination to be wild, take a strike 
before hitting. The opposing hurler 
cannot be wild if the batter does not 
give him a chance. Have him pitch 
more, thus increasing his chances of 
becoming wild. This is also the time 
for the batter to take the pitch with 
a count of two balls and no strikes or 
three balls and one strike when his 
team is behind in the score. In this 
situation a count of three balls and no 
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The Kilgore College Rangerettes and Ranger Basketball team practice on their new 
Seal-O-San finished cork tile gymnasium floor. 


Kilgore College Makes New Cork Tile Gym Safe, 
Slip-proof with Huntington’s Super Seal-O-San, 


Kilgore officials decided upon cork tile as the material for flooring their new gymna- 
sium. It had resiliency and the acoustical properties they sought. Their problem was to 
give this “soft” floor permanence with a sealer that would retain the non-slip quality 
inherent in cork and keep maintenance costs low. 


They selected Huntington Laboratories’ Super Seal-O-San, a finish of great durability. 


If you are planning a new gym floor, or refinishing an old one, use the coupon below 
to learn more about Seal-O-San. 
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The Kilgore story interests us. Tell us more about the use of Seal-O-San on 


( wood, (C) cork. () Please have your representative call. 
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strikes dictates an automatic take. 
Always take the pitch with the 
count of three balls and no strikes un- 
less told to do otherwise by the man- 
ager or coach. There are rare occa- 
cions when it is permissible and some- 
times logical to swing at the next 
pitch. An exceptional hitter or long 
ball hitter might be given the green 
light in this instance when his team is 
tied or ahead in the score. With a 
weak hitter following, it is sometimes 
wise to let the batter hit away with a 
three balls and no strike count on him. 


Be careful of bad pitches and teas- 
ing pitches just off the corners when 
teammates are in a scoring position 
with first base unoccupied. These 
pitches are generally used when the 
following batter is not a good hitter. 
This procedure is often followed by 
the opposing pitcher in professional 
baseball in lieu of the intentional 
walk. Pitchers who have good control 
would gamble on teasing the batter 
to go after a bad pitch rather than 
walk him intentionally. The batter’s 
job in this situation is to maintain 
his actual strike zone, and not be 
teased into enlarging it to the pitcher's 
inflated proportions. 

Try for a long ball or an extra base 
hit, with two outs and nobody on base. 
In this way the batter can get into a 
scoring position where one more hit 
can score him. The chances of getting 
three hits in a row to score a run are 
very slight. 

A batter may go for the long ball 
by trying to pull the ball down his 
power side foul line. Moving the rear 
foot in closer toward home plate 
should open the batter’s stance more 
and facilitate pulling the ball. A base 
hit close to the foul line should be 
good for at least two bases. This is 
also a good time to try to stretch a 
long single into a double. 

Some batters go for the long ball by 
swinging a bit harder, but not to the 
extent of developing bad habits or 
techniques. Other batters will try for 
the extra base hit by uppercutting 
slightly on their swing into the ball. 
By so doing they figure to get more 
distance. 

However, it should be pointed out 
that in amateur baseball, where a 
catcher who throws weakly is fre- 
quently encountered, and the steal of 
second base is a relatively simple mat- 
ter, there is little need to try for the 
extra base hit. 

With the tying or winning run on 
third base and none out or one out, 
it is sometimes wise to try for a long 
fly ball. This maneuver, if successful, 
should increase the production of the 
sacrifice fly and score the important 
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run. A hitter puts this technique into 
practice by using his arms more vig- 
orously on the swing and by upper- 
cutting slightly. 

With no runner on base and less 
than two outs, try to beat out a bunt 
occasionally, particularly if the third 
baseman is playing deep. With less 
than two outs, if the bunter is safe at 
first base, a sacrifice bunt or hit and 
run can follow or the following batter 
can hit straight-away, thus increasing 
the possibility for a score in the in- 
ning. More offensive maneuvers are 
applicable with one out than with 
two outs. 

In amateur baseball the bunt for 
the base hit with two outs by a fast 
runner or good base stealer is con- 
sidered a good maneuver when play- 
ing against a weak throwing catcher. 

In non-hitting situations (taking the 
pitch) make the pitcher work for the 
strike. Fake a bynt, move around in 
the box, or engage in some maneuver 
that will prove distracting to the op- 
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posing hurler’s concentration on the 
strike zone. It is best to hide take in- 
tentions as long as possible. A batter 
should never indicate that he is not 
going to hit. 

Try to fake a bunt and hit occa- 
sionally in certain sacrifice bunt situ- 
ations. There are times when the sac- 
rifice bunt strategy is questionable. 
At other times the chance of sacri- 
ficing successfully is highly doubtful 
due to a pressing defense. Under these 
circumstances, the fake bunt and hit 
can have a demoralizing effect on the 
defensive players and keep them from 
crowding the batter in bunt situations. 

Try to hit to right field with a run- 
ner on second base and none out. 
Should a ground ball be hit to an in- 
fielder on that side of the infield, the 
base-runner should be able to advance 
to third with one out. If a fly ball is 
hit to the right fielder in this situa- 
tion, the base-runner has a fine chance 
to tag up and advance to third base 
after the catch with only one out. 





Try to hit to right field with a rup. 
ner on first base and none out. The 
advantages in this situation are many 
and varied. There is a larger base hit 
area between the first baseman who js 
holding the base-runner close to that 
base and the second baseman. 

Should a base hit be made to right 
field, the runner on first base would 
be able to advance to third fairly 
often. If the ball is hit to the first 
baseman, that infielder would find the 
double play of first to second and 
back to first base a rather difficult one 
to perform successfully. Should a 
ground ball be hit appreciably to the 
left of the second baseman, he would 
find this type of double play via the 
shortstop a fairly difficult one to com- 
plete. 

Try to hit to right field with run. 
ners on first base and second base and 
none out. It is difficult for the defense 
to make the double play on a ground 
ball hit to the right side of the infield. 
Should a single be hit to right field 
in this situation, both base-runners 
would be more likely to advance two 
bases than if the ball were hit to one 
of the other outfielders. If a fly ball 
is hit to the right fielder, the runner 
on second base could tag up and ad- 
vance to third base after the catch. 

Hit the first good pitch against a 
good control pitcher. Waiting against 
this type of pitcher only gets the bat- 
ter behind the hurler in the ball and 
strike count. Then the pitcher can 
work on the batter. Furthermore, the 
first pitch from this type of pitcher 
may be the best strike the batter will 
see all day. This type of pitcher bases 
much of his successful pitching pat: 
tern on getting the first pitch over the 
plate for a strike. By hitting the first 
pitch successfully, it is possible to in- 
terfere with this type of pitcher's 
thinking and pitching pattern. 

Hit the first good pitch when the 
pitcher is throwing the same type of 
pitch (usually a fast ball) consistently. 
Some pitchers expect all batters to 
take the first pitch so they throw a fat 
fast ball for a strike on that pitch. 
When this pitching pattern becomes 
evident, the batter should take advan- 
tage of it. 

The batter should try to meet the 
ball when the pitcher has two strikes 
on him. Crowd the plate just a little 
bit and stand at the plate with more 
determination. Shortening the grip 
on the bat might help to get it around 
faster, thus attaining better timing. 
The batter should guard his strike 
zone more carefully, and try to meet 
the ball with a smooth, even swing. 
Hitting the ball somewhere is the 1m- 
portant item in this situation. Hard 

(Continued on page 53) 
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SEQUOIA UNION HIGH SCHOOL, REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA 


Nathing Like a NISSEN TRAMPOLINE: 


— CLYDE DEVINE 


‘Sequoia High School students have been bouncing on Nissen Trampolines 
since 1941,’’ says Clyde Devine. ‘Fifteen years of trampolining have 
taught us that there is nothing like a Nissen Trampoline for the ultimate 
in performance and durability. All of our diving champions at Sequoia 
have learned their fundamentals on the Nissen, including Don Harper, 
to in- ad fel . member of the 1956 U.S. Olympic diving team, who last year won the 

: : 2 NCAA Trampoline Championship and also captured the trampoline event 
tcher’s COACH CLYDE DEVINE at the 1955 Pan American Games. 


Football, gymnastic and Frank Griffin, our director of Physical Education for Boys, considers 
on the swimming coach for 20 this activity a ‘‘must’’ for advanced students.’’ 


ype of ; 
ety  -— __._ MANY ADVANTAGES 
ers to Billy Rdsiiberformer ain Nissen Trampolines require no adjustment whatsoever .. . allow a com- 
coh pletely clear area under the bed . . . fold in a flash for easy out-of-the- 
. presently owner of three way storage ... and offer a choice of Trampoline styles to fit any in- 
pitch. swimming and trampoline dividual school’s need. If you’d like to learn about how Nissen Trampo- 
‘comes schools lines will fit into your school gymnastic and physical education program, 
advan- write: *REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO. 

215 A Avenue, N. W., Cedar Rapids, lowa, U. S. A. 
Please send new 16-page catalog, illustrating and 
describing Nissen Trampolines, and name of near- 

est dealer. 
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HE purpose of this article is to 

alert present and future coaches to 
a hazard which has quite needlessly 
driven good men out of coaching and 
has made coaching unpleasant and 
quite possibly dangerous to a great 
many others. This is the hazard of 
prolonged emotional stress — the type 
of stress which may aggravate numer- 
ous physical and mental disturbances 
and may lead eventually to any of a 
variety of temporary or chronic psy- 


attending to discipline, dealing with 
,o public and alumni groups, and 
seeing that the contract is renewed. 
There is also the matter of coaching 
and the usual teaching job must be 
done before coaching begins. 

Briefly, the coach’s life is full of ac- 
tivities which, in combination and in 
terms of the exacting personal rela- 
tions involved, are likely to keep his 
nervous system and endocrine glands 
jumping overtime. 


Emotional Upset and 
Psychosomatic Problems 


in Coaching 


BY WARREN R. JOHNSON 
Department of Physical Education, University of Mazyland 


chosomatic symptoms such as ulcers, 
indigestion, skin disorders, headaches, 
and circulatory disturbances. Coach- 
ing need not be dangerous, but it may 
be unless the hazards are understood 
and precautions against them are 
taken. 

High school and college coaching 
seems to be one of the most attractive 
challenges for men in the field of edu- 
cation. Because of the opportunity to 
work on intimate terms with compara- 
tively small groups of talented boys, a 
great many teachers welcome an op- 
portunity to add coaching to their 
other duties, even though extra com- 
pensation may be insignificant or not 
provided at all. 

Research in physical education has 
revealed to us what athletic sports 
participation does for young men; but 
what does coaching do to coaches? 
This question has not been studied ex- 
tensively, in spite of the fact that the 
welfare of a large number of individ- 
uals is concerned. 

Coaching is more or less strenuous 
from a purely physical point of view. 
In addition, most coaching responsi- 
bilities involve pressure and in many 
cases tension. For example, what 
about the matters of budget, money 
raising, getting along with adminis- 
trators, game scheduling, public rela- 
tions, securing and caring for equip- 
ment, planning and supervising trips, 
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Of course, some men take to the 
high-speed movement, routine, and 
adjustments of the coach, just as some 
fighter pilots seem to thrive on combat 
flying. However, at the other extreme, 
physicians have held coaching respon- 
sible for severe illness and even death 
at comparatively early ages. H. C. 
physician and _ basketball 
coach at the University of Pittsburgh, 
wrote us that he considers coaching a 
very real threat to health and reported 
that he has compiled a list of well- 
known men who are presumed to have 
died because of coaching or who have 
left this work because of illness or 
other evidences of severe emotional 
stress. Clearly, those individuals whose 
success as a coach is measured entirely 
in terms of the scoreboard and whose 
positions and security depend upon 
this kind of criterion are in a particu- 
larly hazardous position health-wise. 
The educational growth of the athlete 
is not likely to be of prime impor- 
tance to the individual who must 
coach under these conditions. 

We have studied the emotional re- 
actions of coaches in a limited way. 
One technique used was that of study- 
ing emotional arousal by way of some 
physiological indicators such as pulse 
rate, blood pressure, and galvanic skin 
response before, during, and after lo- 
cal competition and regional tourna- 
ments. We found that some of the 





coaches became as upset, as indicated 
by pulse rate, as does the average ath. 
lete whom we had studied previously 
Pulse rates of 130 beats per minute 
were not uncommon for men whoge 
normal was below 80. Blood pressure 
of the coaches was also definitely up, 
but not as much as that of athletes 
such as wrestlers and boxers. 

The emotional state of athletes 
while often intense before competi 
tion, tends to decline when the con. 
test begins and is usually normal a 
relatively short time after the contest 
In other words, the tension of the 
mind and body of the athlete may be 
said to find relief in physical action 
This seems to be a point of great im. 
portance because the human organism 
is well prepared to handle intense 
emotional excitation for a short pe 
riod of time and, indeed, may well be 
supercharged by it. However, pro 
longed emotional stress that is main 
tained for considerable periods, even 
though it is less intense, is quite an- 
other matter and is more likely to be 
damaging. It is this prolonged though 
low intensity stress which is held re 
sponsible for the majority of psycho 
somatic ailments that plague almost 
an incredible number of our popula- 
tion. 

The coach must contend with emo- 
tional stress of the latter type. Apart 
from the pressure involved in the 
routine business of coaching, we have 
found that the coach’s pre-contest 
emotional excitation frequently be- 
gins early, continues throughout the 
contest, and lingers afterwards. We 
have known coaches whose pulse rates 
did not drop below 100 for hours after 
competition. One wrestling coach ex- 
pressed part of this problem aptly 
when he said: “The wrestlers are 
lucky. They only have to wrestle one 
man, but I have to wrestle the whole 
team.” Consequently, coaches describe 
themselves as being worn out, washed 
out or beat when a contest is over. 

Our second means of studying the 
emotional upset of coaches was 
through the questionnaire technique. 
In one study a group of outstanding 
American coaches gave us some infor- 
mation on this subject. The following 
were named by them as common 
coaching experiences which are mant 
festations of emotional upset: 1) un 
able to sleep well the night before 
contests; 2) have trouble sleeping the 
night after contests; 3) feel irritable or 
upset as competition approaches; 4) 
feel quite fatigued when it is all over; 
5) lose appetite on the day o: matches; 
6) feel deeply upset over losses; and 7) 
have the feeling that coaching takes 
good deal out of a person. Of course, 
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not all of the coaches specified all of 
these reactions. 

At a coaches’ clinic held in the 
spring of 1956, Mr. Julian L. Dyke, a 
Maryland high school coach, distrib- 
uted a questionnaire to fifty-one 
coaches in attendance. The following 
questions were asked and responses 
are indicated under yes and no. 


Yes No 

1. Are you able to sleep be- 
fore a game? 3813 

2. Do you have trouble 

sleeping the night after 
contests? 19 32 

3. Do you feel fatigued af- 
ter it is all over? 17 4 


4. Do you feel irritable and 
upset as the game ap- 
proaches: 20 31 
Do you lose your appe- 
titeon the day ofagame? 5 46 
6. Do you feel deeply upset 
over losses? 5] 0 
7. Do you have the feeling 
that coaching takes a 
great deal out of you? 
8. Do you remain seated on 


or 


1Umbach, A. W., and Johnson, W. R., Suc- 
cessful Wrestling, St. Louis: C. V. Mosby 
Co., 1953, Chap. 5. 





ARREN JOHNSON served 

on the physical education 
staffs at Denver, Boston Uni- 
versity, and Arkansas before 
joining the faculty at Mary- 
land. At Boston he coached 
wrestling and is co-author of 
the popular text, ‘Successful 
Wrestling,” published by C. 
V. Mosby. 
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the bench during games? 
9. Are you considering leav- 
ing coaching? 13. 38 
10. If you were in college 
now, would you still plan 
to enter coaching? 34 (17 
11. Do you experience any physical 
or nervous reaction as the game nears, 
as it is played or after it is over? Some 
responses to this question were: “I 
break into a sweat; sometimes I’m 
cold when it’s really warm.” “Some- 
times during games I itch.” “I just 
might be pessimistic but I imagine 
everything bad can happen to my 
team. I just worry the whole game.” 
“After the game is over, I relax by 
taking it easy. By the time the game is 





THE FAST 
SHOE IN 





Wikhhon 
NEW LAST 


FOOTBALL SHOE 


Keeps your players on their toes 


After six years of development and 
testing, this game shoe provides bet- 
ter support, minimizing muscle 
fatigue in foot and ankle—better 
balance and weight distribution. It 
all adds up to player confidence— 
sure-footed agility—faster starts. 
Team success begins with the New 
Last Wilson shoe—right from the 
ground up! 
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over I’m beat.” “As game time ap- 
proaches, I grow sleepy and depressed. 
I feel tired in every muscle and would 
like to and possibly could sleep. On 
occasion players and coaches have 
asked me if I felt all right because I 
looked pale and according to some 
had a faraway look in my eyes.” 
When considering the intensity and 
length of emotional stress, it is also 
necessary to consider that after a few 
years a coach’s youthful resiliency 
tends to fade gradually. As a rule, the 
young coach is very nearly on a par 
with his athletes in regard to vitality 
and fitness. But as time passes he 
tends to become less well conditioned, 
less fit, and less able to carry the load 
lightly. He tends to accumulate flesh 
and to deprive himself of rest and 
sleep because of the demands of his 
work. fn a word, he tends to become 
less able to stand up under the de- 
mands of coaching and the pressures 
of emotional stress! Then there is 
every likelihood that coaching can be- 
come a serious hazard to his health. 
As a matter of fact, if heart or cir- 
culatory disturbances, unusual nerv- 
ousness or other conditions which are 
known to be aggravated by emotional 
excitation are acquired, it may well be 
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Flexibond construction, exclusive 
with Wilson, bonds the Drilite sole 
to the upper without stitching. 
Sizes 6-13, including half sizes. 
Widths D and E. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago * New Chicago Headquarters at River Grove, Ill., a western sub- 
urb of Chicago * Fastest nationwide service from 32 branch offices. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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ARCHERY GUIDE ........ Each $1.00 
BADMINTON GUIDE..... Each $1.25 
BASEBALL GUIDE ........ Each $1.75 
BASKETBALL GUIDE...... Each $1.75 
BOWLING GUIDE........ Each $1.00 
Pe Cc ccccccencs Each $1.00 
SOFTBALL GUIDE........ Each $2.00 
TENORS GUIDE .......... Each $1.25 
TRACK & FIELD GUIDE... . Each $2.00 
TUMBLING GUIDE........ Each $1.00 
VOLLEY BALL GUIDE..... Each $1.00 
WRESTLING GUIDE....... Each $1.75 


Written with the aid of top 
coaches and authorities and fully 
illustrated with hundreds of 
photographs. Packed with modern 
ideas on how to teach basic sport 
skills. You get facts about each 
game .. . history, bibliography, 
and how to use slide films in your 
teaching program, list of available 
16mm motion pictures, and other 
helpful information. Send for the 
books that cover the sports you 
are now teaching — or better yet, 
order a full set of all guides and 
be ready when you are called upon 
to teach any of these games. Order 
today—send check or money order 
to: The Athletic Institute, Dept.O.. 
209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


THE 
ATHLETIC 
INSTITUTE 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DE- 

VOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF 

ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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wise to give up coaching. An alterna- 
tive choice for those who love to work 
with youth and who feel that they 
have an important service to render is 
to switch from varsity level coaching 
to intramurals, recreation programs, 
and athletic club or neighborhood 
youth programs where qualified lead- 
ership is needed desperately and 
where emotional stress is much easier 
to avoid. 

Coaches and would-be _ coaches 
might well give serious consideration 
to the following suggestions: 

1. Physical Examination. Before 
going into the kind of work, either 
on a part-time or a full-time basis, the 
prospective coach should have a thor- 


| ough physical examination with spe- 








cial attention given to the circulatory 
system. This check-up is especially 
important if the individual has lapsed 
into middle-aged inactivity and care- 
less eating and overeating. Conceiv- 
ably, the examination may show that 
coaching is really not a safe occupa- 
tion for him. 

2. Medical Check-ups. The coach 
should continue to have periodic med- 
ical check-ups, particularly before and 
after his sport season. In other words, 
he should take as good care of himself 
as he does of his athletes. 

3. Care of Himself. Such things as 
nervousness and lingering bodily pain 
should be taken seriously, especially 
if they persist and increase in inten- 
sity as time passes. If they do, the 
coach should consult a doctor about 
them. 

4. Modification of Habits. In the 
course of his coaching, if he discovers 
that he has acquired a chronic or in- 
cipient illness, or if he finds that this 
work is taking too much out of him, 
in addition to having a medical ex- 
amination, the coach should study his 
method of coaching for habits which 
may be putting undue strain on him. 
Modification of these habits may make 
leaving the coaching field unneces- 
sary. For example, many of the de- 
tails pertaining to equipment, keep- 
ing records, making preparations for 
home contests or trips, etc., can be 
handled well by athletes and other 
student help. Such chores amount to 
a tremendous mass of detail for one 
man to carry and, incidentally, they 
often interfere with the more impor- 
tant business of coaching. 

A coach may also find that he is per- 
mitting himself to be carried away by 
his emotions before and during con- 
tests. A more realistic philosophy of 
athletic competition and a little self- 
control may be all that are needed to 
make coaching pleasant and safe. By 
exercising self-control he will prob- 





ably set a better example of mature 
behavior for his team and other stu. 
dents. 


It is important to realize that unde. 
sirable emotional behavior can be 
modified. We are slaves to our emo. 
tions only when we permit ourselves 
to be. Over the years we have had 
quite a number of graduate students 
who took these suggestions seriously 
and found that coaching does not 
have to be the nerve-jarring, emo- 
tional trauma they had permitted it 
to become. For example, one coach 
used to have a startling assortment of 
psychosomatic symptoms, including 
actual hives, indigestion, and sleepless- 
ness, occur before and after his team’s 
contests — sinply because as an athlete 
he had associated competition with 
intense emotional arousal and had con- 
tinued this association into his coach- 
ing. His coaching days were definitely 
numbered and he had received medi 
cal warnings to this effect. But when 
he realized that things do not have 
to work this way, he changed his be- 
havior. In a short time he was enjoy- 
ing coaching more than ever before, 
was free of symptoms, and was con- 
fident that the change had made him 
a better coach and surely a healthier 
influence on his athletes and students. 

5. Preparation for the Sports Sea- 
son. The coach should view his sports 
season as a period of considerable 
physical and emotional stress and pre- 
pare for it accordingly just as his ath- 
letes do. It is essential that he adopt a 
living regime which will provide for 
adequate rest and sleep. A diet that is 
well balanced but light should be se- 
lected. Heavy eating, which is often 
more common when men are under 
emotional stress, and overweight tend 
to put additional strain on the heart 
and blood vessels, thus cutting effi- 
ciency and increasing possible danger. 
It is important for the coach to get 
himself into physical shape. He should 
start slowly and follow a graded pro- 
gram of exercises until he reaches a 
satisfactory level of fitness and then 
hold that level. Although most 
coaches will probably not attempt to 
stay with the exercise regime of their 
athletes, they can usually use part of 
the conditioning time for their own 
lighter routine and should do s0 
throughout the season. 


If exercise is done properly and is 
accompanied by a good moderate diet 
and adequaie rest, the organism 1s 
brought to the point where it can 
do a bigger job with greater eas€, 4 
greater sense of well-being, and a de- 
creased likelihood of going to pieces 
under the physical and emotional 
stresses of coaching. 
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they All can have Active fun in your gym 


Roller skating is more fun than a barrel of monkeys, and it 
entertains and exercises more people in less space than any other sport. 
Little equipment is needed, little supervision is necessary. 
That's why more and more schools are making roller skating a definite 


part of their physical education and recreation programs. 


NEW RUBBER-PLASTIC WHEELS ARE KIND TO GYM FLOORS 


These new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels outwear others and 
are guaranteed not to mar or scratch the floors. ‘‘Chicago"’ 
has a skate designed for any type of floor surface or finish. 
Write today for free details on roller skating programs and 


skating equipment. 











i, 
ier hates Chicago Roller Skate Co., 4992-B W. Lake Street, Chicago 24, Ill. 
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E have found that it is much 

easier for our players to remem- 
ber batting weaknesses if the various 
pitches are given numbers. High 
school and college pitchers and catch- 
ers always find it difficult to memorize 
batting weaknesses in terms of three 
word descriptions such as low-inside- 
fast, high-outside-curve, etc. 

This situation has been remedied at 
the Canal Zone Junior College by giv- 
ing each type of pitch and the loca- 
tion of each pitch a number. The 
various types of pitches and the num- 
bers given them are: Change-of-pace 
—1l; Curve ball—2; Fast ball—3; Spe- 
cial—4 (pitcher’s special delivery such 
as a cross-fire, sinker, slider, etc.). 

Numbers are assigned to the areas 
of the strike zone as shown in the 
accompanying diagram. 

A close study of the diagram will 


the number given that particular type 
of pitch (l-change-up, 2-curve, 3-fast, 
etc.). Next, the catcher flashes the 
number of fingers that represent the 
area of the strike zone in which he 
wishes the pitcher to throw (0-low 
inside, etc.). To minimize the memory 
work of the pitcher and catcher, the 
catcher is responsible for memorizing 
the weaknesses of the opposing batters 
in terms of their geographic location; 
the pitcher is assigned to commit to 
memory the weaknesses of the oppos- 
ing batters in regard to the type of 
delivery. The pitcher may shake-off 
the call of the catcher until the type 
of pitch he wishes to throw is called. 
However, in regard to the location 
call, the catcher has the final say and 
cannot be shaken-off. When the 
catcher wants a highway pitch, he 
signals for the type of delivery and 


Pitching According to 





show that inside pitches were given 
even numbers and graduated from 
zero to four as the pitch increased 
in height; outside pitches were given 
odd numbers ranging from one 
through five and graduated in the 
same manner. The six, seven, and 
eight regions of the strike zone are 
referred to as the highway, due to the 
fact that they are the highest num- 
bered and because a pitch down the 
highway is considered a grooved pitch 
in baseball parlance. Needless to say, 
pitchers are cautioned never to throw 
a highway pitch except when there 
are no runners on base and the pitcher 
is in the hole while facing a weak 
batter. 

Having provided numbers to rep- 
resent the type and the location of 
all pitches, it becomes possible to 
unite the two factors into a single 
two digit number. The prefix of the 
two digit number indicates the type 
of pitch; the second part of the num- 
ber denotes the location of the pitch. 
For example, a 33 pitch would be 
a fast ball, belt-high and inside. A 
low curve ball would be represented 
by the figure 20. 

When signaling for a pitch, the 
catcher indicates first what type of 
pitch is desired by displaying the 
number of fingers corresponding to 
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then simply places his glove, as a tar. 
get, for the pitcher to throw to. 

In addition to the signal from the 
catcher to the pitcher, it has proved 
beneficial to have the shortstop and 
the second baseman relay the location 
signal to the outfielders. The second 
baseman and the shortstop, after hay. 
ing picked up the sign from the 
catcher, transmit it to the fielders by 
placing their right hands against their 
backs. A closed fist informs the out. 
fielders that an even pitch is coming 
up; a spread hand indicates that the 
next pitch will be an outside pitch 
since the number of fingers shown was 
five, an odd number. Outfielders who 
know whether the pitch will be in. 
side or outside have a better chance 
of getting into position to field a ball 
hit into their territory. 

The use of the number system has 


Numbers 


BY STEWART J. BROWN 


Baseball Coach, Canal Zone Junior College, Balboa, Canal Zone 
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greatly simplified our charting work. 
To ascertain the weaknesses of oppos- 
ing batters, some method of charting 
every pitch thrown in a game and the 
action taken on it by the batter is nec- 
essary. “The Balboa Pitching Charts” 





TEWART BROWN gradu- 

ated from Pittsburgh in 
1949, and then coached at St. 
Justin’s and Taylor Allerdice 
High Schools in the city of 
Pittsburgh before going to the 
Canal Zone. He coached at 
Balboa High School for two 
years where his teams were 
Canal Zone champions. In 
1955 he wrote an article en- 
titled, ‘“The Balboa Pitching 
Charts’’ and last year followed 
it with an article, ‘Pitcher Se- 
lector — Batter Detector 
Charts.”’ 











(Athletic Journal, January, 1955) show 
a very efficient charting system. How- 
ever, it has been replaced at the Canal 
Zone Junior College because charting 
according to numbers has proved far 
simpler and just as efficient in every 


way. The simplicity and efficiency of | 


this method are demonstrated in the 
following example. 

Six pitches which were thrown to a 
batter during one time at bat are as 
follows: 1. Low inside curve ball, 
swung on and missed. 2. Low outside 
fast ball, taken for a strike. 3. Belt- 
high outside fast ball, taken for a 
strike. 4. Belt-high outside fast ball, 
taken for a ball. 5. Low inside curve, 
strike, fouled off. 6. Belt-high fast ball 
outside, taken for a third strike. This 
pitching data is also shown in Table 1. 





Table 1 
20m 20f 
31 33 
33 K 
33b 











The action taken on a pitch is desig- 
nated by letters following the pitch 
number. An m following the pitch 
number indicates that the pitch was 
swung on and missed; a bm shows that 
the batter went after a bad pitch and 
missed. A ¢ means that the batter 
tipped the pitch, and an f that he 
fouled it. All other symbols used in 
the diagram are those used by the 
official scorer. 

The numbering of pitches has 
proved a great aid in practice sessions 


(Continued on page 57) 
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A MAN FEELS 10 FEET TALL 


- King O'Shea 


CUSTOM-BUILT ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


A well dressed team is a confident team. 
A King-O’Shea dressed team starts with that advantage— 
—confidence that ‘“‘we’re the best.” 


Styling, superb custom tailoring, nothing but the finest 
materials and colors, in King-O’Shea uniforms. 
Built-in quality is a deliberate effort on our part to provide 
the best. Our tapered arm, leg and body patterns 
are exclusive. Each upper and lower body assembly 
integrates into a single smooth-fitting, freedom-giving unit. 





P.S. Our new Chicago 

Headquarters is located 
at River Grove, Ill., a 
western suburb of Chicago. 





() Shea CUSTOM-BUILT ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Division of Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
River Grove, lll. 
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Arnett Starting Blocks... 


“THE CHOICE OF ALL THE 1952 and 1956 OLYMPIC CHAMPIONS” 
























During 1956 every world-record-breaking or record-tying 
mark from 100 yards or 100 meters to 800 meters was established 
by runners using Arnett Starting Blocks. 


Official Starting Block for Pennsylvania Relays, Kansas Re- 
lays, Texas Relays, Drake Relays, Compton Invitational, Fresno 
Relays, Modesto Relays, L. A. Coliseum Relays and most all 
other great meets of the United States. 


e Better starts, better performance, less delay. Saves time in running off meets 
and heats. 

e Adjustable to all types of starters, right or left footed, tall or short, in 3 to 9 
seconds. Calibrated for remembered individual adjustment. 


e So well built for standardization and costs so little, now being used by hundreds 
of schools one for each lane. “Truly the Champions’ Block.” 


e Runners using Arnett Blocks hold many world records and broke several Olympic 
marks in 1952. 


e Buy and furnish one Arnett Block for each lane on your track and quit carrying 
blocks from school to school, town to town, or nation to nation. 


e “The Ultimate in Starting Devices,” Dean Cromwell, former U.S.C. coach, 1948 
Olympic coach. 

e “Without hesitation I can say that you have the finest block on the market,” 
L. T. Johnson, U. of Ilinois track coach. 


e Fully guaranteed. Made of Aluminum alloy. 
Wholesale School price, $20.00 each complete F.0.B. Inglewood, California 


Replaceable parts when needed, 
Rubber Foot Facings $1.00 each and “T” Nails 75c each 


Sold direct to schools. Send orders to: 


Richard W. Arnett 


P.O. Box No. 527, Inglewood, California 




















TEACH GOLF in a 10’ by 20’ by 10’ area! 


Add America’s fastest growing sport to your recreational 
program with the 


STERLING NYLON GOLF NET 


@ Unaffected by weather, it can be erected easily indoors or out. 

@ Ideal for teaching youngsters the only sport that is universally enjoyed 
in later life. 

@ A complete range of net sizes is available to cover the needs of any 
college, high or prep school. 

@ Pupils may practice a full swing with every club in the bag. Balls stop 
noiselessly in the net. 





4 


/ 
0 
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For literature, write to: 


STERLING NET & TWINE CO. net manuracturers 


164 Belmont Ave., Belleville 7, N.J. * Boston: 131 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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Bunting Teaches 


(Continued from page 26) 


All that he has to do is let his upper 
hand slide to the spot just short of the 
trademark, and relax that hand s0 
that his fingers and thumb are grip. 
ping the bat. There is no bat contact 
with the palm of this hand. Thus the 
ball is cushioned as the bunt is ex 
ecuted. 

5. Bunting the Ball. The batter’s 
hand which is closest to the end of the 
bat grips the bat in order to control it 
firmly. As the hand near the trade 
mark grips the bat loosely, the batter 
watches the ball approach, never tak- 
ing his eyes off the ball. He always 
holds the bat parallel to the ground. 
Now his entire body is planted so that 
he moves up and down easily by flex. 
ing his already slightly bent knees, 
His arms should not lunge out at the 
ball. The ball must be caught by the 
bat as far out in front of the plate as 
is possible. The angle at which the 
bat is held will determine the direc- 
tion that the bunted ball will take. 
The batter’s entire body is poised and 
in balance from his feet which are 
comfortably spread, to his arms which 
are relaxed. 

All of these steps, when taken in the 
proper sequence, will lead to develop- 
ing the batter’s balance and confi 
dence at the plate. The hitting fun- 
damentals follow naturally, rather 
than separately. The bunting instruc- 
tions complement the hitting instruc- 
tions because the technique involved 
is a specific frame of reference in ex- 
plaining the various necessary move- 
ments that lead up to hitting the ball 
with a full swinging motion. 

We have found that by using this 
type of instruction, the players devel- 
op so much confidence that they are 
able to get out in front of the plate 
with the half pivot, and punch the 
ball through, or into the charging and 
overconfident infielders which are en- 
countered from time to time in high 
school baseball. The position of the 
punch hit makes the batter dangerous 
because he can dunk a pitch if he feels 
so inclined and thus can keep the op- 
position off balance consistently. Our 
players do not ballerina into a bunt- 
ing position as so many high school 
boys do when they literally leap into 
the air, and spin top-like into position 
with the bat choked long before the 
pitcher is ready to release the ball. 
Also, the batter is not caught stiff- 
legged in a half hitting spread, vainly 
trying to get his bat on any ball and 
every ball that is thrown at him dur- 
ing the course of a ball game 
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The Bunt 


(Continued from page 31) 


For the double squeeze two 10-min- 
ute sessions a week are devoted exclus- 
ively to the execution of this play. 

In addition to the regular bunting 
drills, two or three of the fastest play- 
ers are taken aside and taught the 
drag bunt. We do not consider this 
part of our bunting game. The drag 
bunt is practiced for the purpose of 
having someone reach first base and 
as a maneuver to keep the defense 
alert. 

We do teach the bunt and swing, 
and use it during the early innings of 
every ball game to let the defense 
know we have the play. It is taught 
to every player. The bunt and swing 
is executed from the bunt position, 
but because it is not a bunt we will 
skip over it except to tell how it re- 
lates to the bunting game. We have 
our bunter square away early. After 
one batter has squared away early and 
then drilled the ball on the bunt and 
swing, we find the defense is often re- 
luctant to come charging in on the 
plate. Surprisingly enough, this ma- 
neuver is often easier for the poor hit- 
ters to execute than it is for the good 


ones. In our opinion, it is due to the 
players being open to the pitcher 
early. 


We believe in the bunt as a potent 
offensive weapon and try to impress 
upon our players that the defense is 
as smart, if not smarter than we are. 
As a result, they know the bunting sit- 
uations and when to expect them. Al- 
though our players may be successful, 
we rarely surprise the opposition. 
Hence a player must be able to bunt 
perfectly and give himself up for the 
possibility of the score. 


Before any player steps on the field 
to bunt he has received two work 
sheets. One shows the mechanics of 
bunting, the other tells the situations 
in which we use the bunt, and which 
bunt is used. Both of these sheets 
must be kept in the player’s notebook. 


The Crawl Stroke 


(Continued from page 38) 


tion lower than his elbow. The action 
of getting his hand above the elbow 
will generally result in his elbow strik- 
ing the water first. When this occurs, 
it means that his elbow is leading on 


the pull, with the result that the pow- 
er output of the pull is diminished 
until such time as his hand can get 
into a position beneath the water that 
is lower than his elbow. It might be 
said that on the recovery the swim- 
mer is attempting to keep his arm in 
a position that will enable him to 
place his hand in the water so that he 
can immediately commence with a 
pulling motion that will keep all neg- 
ative actions at a minimum. Tension 
also should be taken off the muscles 
of his arm so that they are completely 
relaxed and his hand should be held 
loosely. It is the shoulder joint which 
brings the arm over while the muscles 
in the arm relax. 

When practicing this arm action, it 
is best to start on land as we pointed 
out earlier. From land, the swimmer 
should go to shallow water so that he 
can stand and get the feeling of the 
pull against the water while he is ex- 
ecuting the arm movement. In at- 
tempting the arm action in the prone 
position, it is best to have the swim- 
mer practice with his head down in 
the water until it becomes necessary 
for him to take a breath. In this way 
he can concentrate fully on the place- 
ment, pulling action, and recovery of 
his arm. His leg action is not used in 
this drill. 














Prove .. BASEBALL BATTING MACHINE 


GET THIS ‘PITCHER’ THAT MAKES BETTER 


7 


gee 


NEW PREP MODEL IS 
MOTOR driven, portable, 
easy to set up The famous 
original small ball machine 
that permits practice any- 
where. Makes big balls a 
cinch to hit. Recommended 
for individuals and proven 
by hundreds of coaches. 
Only $39 50. Free Literature. 








FACT-FILLED 


BOOKLET 
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THE SMALL BALL MAKES A REGULATION BASEBALL 
EASIER TO HIT /t’s like carrying 2 bats to the plate 
@ THE SMALL BALL SHARPENS THE EYE BETTER 
Makes the regulation ball look larger after practice 
@ THE SMALL BALL SAFER AND EASIER TO TEACH 
FUNDAMENTALS 
Coach can stay up aft the plate to analyze and 
correct faults 
THE SMALL BALL CAN BE USED INDOORS WITHOUT 
NETS 
MACHINE THROWS 500 BALLS PER HOUR 
Tireless, gives every batter more than a chance 
AUTOMATIC HOPPER HOLDS MORE BALLS 
Holds over 100 balls, player can practice alone or team 
PORTABLE — EASY TO SET UP 
And can be stored anywhere, easily carried and can 
be set up in a moment 
@ LOW COST MACHINE 
FREE Designed and priced especially for high schools and 
small colleges 
INFORMATIVE @ LOW COST SPONGE BALLS 
Replacement cost, only 1/10 price of regulation baseballs 
@ A PROVEN WAY TO WIN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Your Cost Only $129. 


DEDOES 


All the batting practice needed, rain or shine 


write 
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HITTERS THRU CONSISTENT PRACTICE / 
DEDOES COLLEGIATE MODEL 






VARSITY Model shown below is pro- 
fessional type, in major league use 
now. Pitches regulation baseballs, plus 
tennis balls or sponge balls for indoor 
use. A terrific help, portable, accu- 
rate, throws curves, durable, “coach 
proved”. Made for schools where 
space is unlimited and funds are avail- 


able. Priced at only $395.00. 










TODAY 










INDUSTRIES 207° W. ELEVEN MILE ROAD 


BERKLEY, MICHIGAN 














Raise Batting Averages 
Build Baseball Enthusiasm 
with 


BAT-TEE 


© ECONOMICAL @ 





® DURABLE ¢ 
e LIGHT e 


Usable indoors 


and outdoors 


Endorsed by: 

John H. Kobs Charles H. Moher 
Baseball Coach Head Baseball Coach 
Michigan State Univ. Western Michigan College 
Ideal team item; ideal noon hour or recess time 
item; ideal backyard or recreation room item 
for homes. 
Adapts well to tennis instruction for serves and 
other strokes. The cord permits serving by 
tossing and the snap back permits return strokes. 
BAT-TEE (any size) $6.95 
BAT-TEE (any size 

without base) $4.95 
BAT-TEE KIT (complete tees, 

3 sizes, 1 tall, 1 medium, 

1 small) _ $20.00 


F.0.B. South Haven 


BAT-TEE CO. 


1086 Monroe Blvd., South Haven, Mich. 














Clean and sanitary-- 
fast and easy with 
LAUNDRITE 


Install a Troy Laundrite Washer and 
Extractor and your washable team and 
gym uniforms will be clean during the 
school year —not just at the beginning. 
Substantial time and labor savings per- 
mit equipment to actually pay for itself 
in a short time. Requires only mini- 
mum space and part time attention of 
one employee or student monitor. Fast, 
easy to operate, this Troy equipment 
will make your athletic department a 
model. Write for more information. 


LAUNDRY 


MACHINERY 

Div. of American 

Madiine and Metals, 
nc. 

Dept. AJ-257, 

East Moline, til. 
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Soccer 


(Continued from page 24) 


tional weight to the attack (Diagram 
3). They must always be alert to see 
that nobody gets behind them, and 
they drop back quickly at the first 
threat of trouble. 

The goalie is the last line of de- 
lense to keep the ball out of the goal. 
He plays in the goal but should go out 
to clear any loose ball which he can 
reasonably reach. When he gets the 
ball, he tries to clear it by a throw or 
a kick to a halfback or forward. His 
position play is similar to that of a 
goalie in ice hockey. 

The coordination of all these posi- 
tions may be illustrated by describing 
a basic offensive play pattern in soc- 
cer. The goalie or fullbacks stop an 
opponent's threat and clear the ball to 
a halfback who relays it up to a wing 
near midfield. The wing dribbles the 
ball quickly along the sideline. When 
he approaches the goal line or when 
he draws a defensive back to him, he 
may pass the ball to his inside forward 
or center it with a long kick across the 
front of the goal for the center for- 
ward or opposite inside forward to 
shoot in. As another alternative, the 
wing may pass back to the trailing 
wing half, who then passes to a for- 
ward or takes a long shot at the goal. 
The successful execution of this fun- 
damental offensive pattern with its nu- 
merous variations cannot be achieved 
if individual players roam aimlessly 
around the field. 


Suggestions for Teaching 


We believe that these basic facts of 
position play should be taught to play- 
ers before the first scrimmage. Players 
should have this information right at 
the start of their play even if only five 
or ten minutes are taken to present it. 
The main points can be reviewed 
later, and more detailed information 
covered at a future time. A portable 
blackboard placed flat on the ground 
will be a useful aid in diagramming 
positions. The position of various 
players can be illustrated with chalk 
markings or by use of representative 
objects. Bottle caps serve very nicely. 
Another way to help players visualize 
their positions on the field is to take 
one team out on the field at a time 
and station the players in the starting 
positions indicated in Diagram 1. 
Then walk them into the positions 
shown in Diagram 3. Have the play- 
ers look around and notice not only 
their own position on the field, but 
also their relation to the other po- 
sitions. 





During actual play a great deal can 
be accomplished by comments to in. 
dividual players without stopping the 
game. It will be necessary to watch 
the wings continually and keep them 
out toward the sidelines. The half. 
backs will have to be told repeatedly 
to move up and support the forwards 
on offense. An overly active center 
forward will have to be cautioned 
about trying to cover the whole field. 
Some of the forwards will want to go 
way back to their own goal to help 
out on offense. Fullbacks will lay back 
too close to the goal on defense and 
will not move up to midfield on of 
fense. 

When several players are observed 
out of position or bunched up on the 
ball, another very useful technique is 
to blow the whistle and have everyone 
stand still. Then tell them to look 
around and see where they should be. 
Have them go to their proper posi- 
tions before resuming play. A good 
general cue for poor position play is 
when more than three men are in 
close proximity to the ball, except 
when the ball is directly in front of 
the goal. If players are where they 
should be, then seldom will there be 
more than three men (one offensive 
and two defensive) grouped together. 

These basic facts have to be stressed 
repeatedly both to individuals and to 
the team. The junior high school 
urge to chase the ball has to be sup- 
pressed by constant vigilance on the 
part of the instructor. Players who 
are observing good position should be 
specifically and verbally commended. 
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It is also recommended that players 
change positions occasionally so that 
packs get to play on the line and vice 
yersa. This will give each player a 
better concept of the total team play 
and the relationship between his po- 
sition and the other ten men on the 
team. He will have a better knowl- 
edge of where his teammates are which 
will be useful in both offensive and 
defensive situations. 


Conclusion 

The foregoing discussion of position 
play in soccer has necessarily been 
brief. The experienced soccer enthu- 
siast will notice many omissions. How- 
ever, the intent was to propound only 
fundamental facts. If the individual 
player can grasp these principles and 
develop a general concept of team po- 
sition as outlined here, then he will 
more readily understand special situa- 
tions such as free kicks, corner kicks, 
out-of-bounds or touch kicks, goal 
kicks, etc. He will have less difficulty 
in learning the variations represented 
by the W-formation, the M-formation, 
the three-back game, and others which 
are discussed in the soccer coaching 
books. The selected facts presented 
will initiate a mature awareness and 
appreciation of the true nature of this 
game which appeals to people of all 
races and nations. The American stu- 
dent will better understand why the 
International Federation governing 
soccer has more member countries 
than the United Nations. 


Batting Strategy 


(Continued from page 42) 


swings that result in strike-outs pro- 
duce nothing but dissatisfaction and 
grief. We feel that one of the most 
distinguishing characteristics of a good 
hitter is his ability to get many of his 
hits when there are two strikes on him. 

Make the most of your own offen- 
sive assets. A batter should do those 
things most often that he can do best. 
If he is a good bunter, he should 
bunt more often than others who are 
not as good. If he is inclined toward 
the long ball, he should try for it more 
often than others who are not so in- 
clined physically. If he is a good right 
field hitter, he should try to hit often 
toward that field in situations which 
demand this maneuver. Some players 
are not listed high in the batting aver- 
ages, but they are good team batters. 
They contribute a great deal toward 
the offensive success of their team. 
They are smart hitters; they are crafty 
batters. They know and take ad- 
vantage of the strategic rules of bat- 
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WINNING COACHES... like 
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USE SCOREMASTER BASEBALL SCOREBOOKS 
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Scoremastet BASEBALL SCOREBOOK 





ACTUAL SIZE OF 
PLAYER‘S BOX 


You know what happened in the game, today and years later, when 
you score with SCOREMASTER. It’s complete to the last detail, it’s 
accurate and it’s permanent. Easy scoring, too, and you won't miss 


* 


a play. Join the winners, this season score with SCOREMASTER 
BASEBALL SCOREBOOKS. 


Buy Scoremaster Scorebooks from your local sporting goods dealer 


the publishers of America’s 


—cotewead 


COMPANY 


P. O. Box 46038, Hollywood 46, Calif. 

















THE ATHLETIC DIRECTOR'S 
HANDBOOK 


by CHARLES E. FORSYTHE, State 
Director of Athletics, Michigan High 
School Athletic Association 

A unique first in its presentation of 

topics by alphabetical order, this book 

deals with every problem an athletic 

director faces, and forms a handy en- 

cyclopedia for the student preparing 

for a career as a coach, athleiic director 

or school administrator. 

The novel approach of the big ATH- 

LETIC DIRECTOR'S HANDBOOK 

coupled with more than 300 forms and 

tables shows the student how success- 

ful athletic programs are directed in 

schools across the country. With 200 

separate topics this book features the 

how-to of: 

e Budgets, funds, and the securing of 
revenue 

e@ Interpretation of various states on 
competition and eligibility 

e@ Purchase, storage, and issue of 
equipment 

e@ Good athletic publicity and methods 
for increasing interest in games 

e@ Accident and benefit plans of dif- 
ferent states. 


403 pages @e 6x9 e@ Published 1956 
Text List $7.50 


For approval copies unite 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 








OUTDOOR BASKETBALL 
BACKSTOPS BY 


AALCO! 


@ Permanent Single or Double Board 
Backstops @ Adjustable-Height Back- 
stops @ Backstops with Removable Posts 
and Boards — 
each 
Complete 
with 
Goals, Nets 
and 
Hardware 










Whotever your playground equipment 
problem — Aalco has the best answer 
when it comes to Outdoor Basketball 
Backstops! Schools everywhere have 
found that our wide variety of Back- 
stops helped save them money, allowed 
flexibility of arrangement. And because 
each type is built for rugged durability, 
they deliver years of satisfactory service. 
For further info-mation consult your 
Sporting Goods Dealer, or write us today! 
Illustrated, No. 103 Backboard on Sin- 
gle Steel Post. 2 ft. Extension Mounting 
Bracket welded to 31’ OD post. Fan- 
shaped All-Weather Backboard with No. 
10-H Goal and heavy “hourglass” net. 


Complete with hardware. 

supine weont, $63.00 

FREE! Catalog Complete AALCO Line 

AALCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
2737-G Wyandotte St., St. Louis 11, Mo. 
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Greg Bell 


(Continued from page 7) | 


HUSSEY “ROLL-OUT” GYM SEATS 
oe | a . ' pes... “OR 
a - High School 

Chicago, Ill. 


240 Seat, 4 Tier 
Installation 


top speed, he must get good height to 
allow himself time to reach champion. 
ship distance, and he must end his 
jump with a fully extended leg posi 
tion so that he is credited with his 
greatest possible clearance. 

Now, let us consider what happens 
in this champion’s jump. As he hits 
the board with his left foot, his effort 
to attain height is started with a stren 
uous upward thrust of his arms. In 
the air he uses an alternating or hitch 
kick leg action, very possibly with 
greater effectiveness than is the case 
with many jumpers. When his alter. 
nating leg action is completed and he 
comes to the two foot forward posi- 
tion, he does so with a positiveness 
which gives him a knee and leg ex. 
tension which may well be copied by 
other jumpers. In all likelihood Greg 
could be a great jumper without using 
his present hitch kick form. However, 
it is unlikely that his thigh position 
would be as as high or his knees as 
fully extended, if he were to change 
to a form in which his legs were im 
W/Z SINCE 1835 mediately brought to the forward po- 
{/ sition following his take-off. The ac- 


‘ompanying sequence pictures show 
HUSSEY MFG. CO., INC., 574 R.R. AVE., NORTH BERWICK, ME. eg a satel ABO” lt 
Also Mfrs. of Piers, Floats, Diving Boards, etc. 


In his landing position, Greg aims 
“SMASH” FOR FUN 
AND ACTION! 


to have his knees and body back of his 
feet at the time of contact with the 
OUTDOORS — INDOORS 
THE NEW INTERNATIONAL SPORT 


sand of the pit. When the jump ends 
Tennis professionals, physical education 


with his body in a side turning posi- 
leaders and coaches highly recommend 


tion, it is generally brought about by 
a landing pit which is too dry, making 
“SMASH” as a game for fun, split-second 
timing and conditioning. Note the many 


it necessary for him to go to a side po 
sition to avoid loss of distance by fall- 
ing back or sitting down in the pit. 
Of the three qualities required for 
championship jumping, it is quite 
likely that Greg Bell has attained near 
perfection in two. He comes into the 
rebound angles calling for alert play. 
“SMASH”’ is easily learned and may be 
played by one, two, or four persons. 
The ‘‘SMASH’”’ backstop is made of 
sturdy plywood, in attractive green with 
white tape stripes. The outdoor version is 
built of exterior plywood. May be quickly 


board with absolutely no semblance 
of having to feel his way, and he com- 
taken apart for storing or carrying. Special 
*““SMASH”’ balls are white plastic, of golf- 


pletes his jump with a leg extension 
which is beautiful to see. If he can 
ball size. Bats are 734” wide, with 61/;” 
handles, and are of sufficient weight to 


gain more height, with no sacrifice 
smash the ball vigorously. ‘‘SMASH’’ will 








Extra seating or ex- 
tra floor space as 
needed. Easy to open 
— easy to close. 
Note exclusive, Hus- 
sey “‘closed deck.” 


VALUE vs PRICE 


Seating is a long range purchase—you’ve got to live with it. So, when you 
buy seating, buy Value not Price. The lowest bid can be the most 
expensive. 
Hussey Seating is engineered by seating specialists. It is designed and 
built to meet your seating requirements. Whether it’s the new, exclusive 
“closed deck’’ Roll-Out Gym Seats that contribute to the reduction in 
Public Liability Insurance Rates, or Portable Bleachers, HUSSEY Seat- 
ing gives you the most for your money. 
Model 6 Portable Steel Bleacher (patented) 
available for immediate delivery in 6-10-15 
tier 12 ft. sections. The same stand can be 
used both indoors and out. Easy and quick 


to put up and take down. More than a 
million seats in use. 


Write Today for FREE Catalog and Prices 








IRON WORKERS 























anywhere else, the goal of over 27 feet 
will be definitely within his control. 
Greg has been aided by several qual: 
ities which have not been mentioned. 
He has a fine anatomical and muscu: 
lar makeup which seems to keep him 








serve you for years. 


For Game Supplies; Free Rules and 
Playing Hints; Write to: 


“SMASH” 


4700 Woodland 
WESTERN SPRINGS, ILL. 





LOWE G CAMPBELL ATH. GOODS (Div. of Wilson Spt. Gds. Co.) Now National Distributors 
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in relatively good physical condition 
most of the time. He possesses a most 
favorable psychological constitution 
in that he never seems low mentally 
and he can always rise to the occasion 
at hand. Finally, he possesses in rich 
abundance the essential quality of lik- 
ing hard work. 
Now, what about the daily practice 
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routine of this great athlete? It can be 
summed up quickly as follows: He 
jumps and runs a great deal. How- 
ever, if we left it at that point the 
statement would be misleading to say 
the least. He jumps a great deal but 
almost entirely with a short run, and 
mainly for full exercise of all the mus- 
cles involved, as well as for perfection 
of the various moves required in the 
type of jumping form he uses. Greg’s 
running is done with other sprinters, 
and they do considerable striding over 
distances of 110 yards and up to the 
990’s and even the 330’s. 

Like most champions Greg is a per- 
fectionist, and is always willing and 
anxious to work intelligently for 
greater improvement. Furthermore, 
like most great athletes, he receives 
great enjoyment from his competition 
and his preparation for it. Also, like 
almost any other boy he likes periods 
of activity which have the purpose of 
combined play and exercise of impor- 
tant muscles. 

One of the stunts which has ap- 
pealed greatly to Greg, as well as to 
some of our other jumpers, is done 
with the high jump standards. The 
athlete approaches the crossbar from 
straight in front, uses four or five 
strides with normal speed for that dis- 
tance, and clears the crossbar in a 
broad jumper’s starting position while 
remaining in a face forward position. 
Greg and one of our other broad 
jumpers cleared very close to six feet 
in this manner. 

Greg is a fine team member with a 
high sense of responsibility to the 
group. This is evidenced by the fact 
that as a junior he has been selected 
by his teammates as one of Indiana 
University’s co-captains this year. In 
addition to continuing his great work 
as a broad jumper, Greg will un- 
doubtedly do a little more sprinting 
this season than he has in the past. 


Training Pole Vaulters 


(Continued from page 20) 


relax the vaulter. 

As our vaulters move down the run- 
way, they concentrate on the follow- 
ing items: 1) check marks; 2) pole 
plant with eyes on the box; 3) the re- 
mainder of the jump is spontaneous 
with an attempt to explode with 
thythm; 4) eyes on the pit when land- 
ing. 

The vaulter’s physical condition, 
the wind, and type and condition of 
the runway should all be taken into 
consideration. We never permit our 
vaulters to go down the runway wear- 
ing sweat clothes. 
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New!! 


SAN 
FOOTBALL JERSEYS 


AND PANTS 


Knit From the New He-* 
lanca-Stretch Nylon Yarn 
Which Allows Material 
to Stretch All Directions 
and Always Maintain 
Original Shape. 


@ Lightweight... 
@ Durable... 
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Write for Complete Information 
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The HOLMES F-O-L-D-I-N-G HURDLE 


Becoming a MUST for 
CHAMPIONSHIP MEETS! 
e 1956 AAU — 1957 NCAA 
e TEXAS RELAYS 
e DRAKE RELAYS 

e TEXAS H.S. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
e MANY CONFERENCE MEETS 
<—€ This — To — This 
In 3 Seconds! 
What a SAVING! 
90% Storage! 
T-I-M-E! 
Repairs! 





















‘~. Made of STEEL - 


\N - to take ABUSE! 


College Model: $21 - $22. 
H. S. Model: $20 - $21. 


Fully Protected By Patents 


HOLMES FOLDING HURDLE CO. 


304 S. Junction Ave., Detroit 9, Mich. 


A cinch 


te to handle. 
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Precision Built-Shock Resistant 
Case Hardened 


No chance for error! Lenses are ground to in- 
dividual prescription from finest Bausch G Lomb 
optical glass and hardened to meet U.S. Gov't 
safety standards. Frame is of non-corrosive white 
metal with elastic head band (regular temples for 
When ordering send pre- 


coaches and officials). 
Allow 5 days 


scription and size of present lenses. 
for delivery. 





BASEBALL Only $21.75 
Regular temples Free brochure on 
pplied for request 














PRECISION ATHLETIC GOGGLE CO. 
Dept. 333 ROCHELLE, ILLINOIS 


: Make Youreolf 
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Portable 
self-contained 
megaphone 


1000 times, - 
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Write: AUDIO 
ENT CO., INC. 
T NECK, N. Y. 





Send for FREE Catalog 


GYMNASTIC 


SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 
PANTS 


100°. wool, cotton or nylon-knit; strongly 
made in six different styles. 


SHOES 


All sizes; 9 styles in canvas, leather, rubber 
and nylon stretch. 


CHALK 


Imported from Italy; extra light. Used by 
world's greatest gymnasts to keep hands 
from slipping. 

. and a full line of approved accessories, 
apparatus and equipment. 


GYMNASTIC SUPPLY CO. 


250-B 6th Street, San Pedro, California 
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The coach should notice where the 
vaulter is hitting his height. Then 
the standards can be adjusted accord- 
ingly. Our vaulters start with the 
standards one foot to one and one- 
half feet back and then move them in 
as the height goes up. 


Practice During the Week 


We believe short jumps are prac- 
tical. By executing short jumps the 
vaulter is able to take a greater num- 
ber of jumps and still jump effectively. 
Our vaulters are instructed to use a 
low hold, a short run (55-60 feet), and 
place the standards back as much as 
three feet. Thus they receive consid- 
erable practice in one day’s jumping. 
The vaulter is able to work on one 
phase of his jump without becoming 
fatigued or worrying about making 
the height. There are many gim- 
micks, but there is no substitute for 
actual jumping. The bar should be 
kept high enough so that the vaulter 
must perform in order to go over. 

Very seldom, if ever, do we have our 
vaulters jump for height in practice. 
Late in the season they take one jump 
at each height and we keep raising the 
bar regardless of successful jumps and 
continue to raise it until it is four to 
six inches over the vaulter’s best 
height so he will not be frightened at 
a meet. 

It is important to work on form and 
forget height during early practice 
sessions. At the start of the season we 
take only one day’s rest before a meet 
and as the season progresses and prob- 
lems decrease more rest is scheduled. 
A vaulter’s best jump should come at 
the end of his senior year. Therefore, 
if we have good weather a day or two 
before a regular meet we continue 
working even if it might cost our 
vaulter a few inches in the meet. In- 
cluded in practice must be other con- 
ditioning gimmicks such as sprinting, 
hurdling, and work on other events 
for diversity. 


Day of the Meet 


The day of a big meet is almost a 
rest. The vaulter must be on hand 
early to be sure the pit is prepared 
properly, check the wind, tape his 
pole, and take his warm-up including 
practice jumps. The weather, type of 
competition, and condition of the 
vaulter will determine at what height 
he will start vaulting. If he is a good 
vaulter, he will have some time be- 
tween the warm-up and his first jump. 
He should stay out of the hot sun and 
keep covered. By mid-season his gen- 
eral routine should be set. 

Our vaulters never take a jump, 
practice or otherwise while wearing 
sweat clothes, and we always try to 





have the first attempt low enough to 
prevent fatigue. Our most capable 
vaulter had his best jump on the sey. 
enth or eighth try. The vaulters 
should have their ankles taped or 
wrapped for practice and for the meet, 

A schedule should be made out 
each week to include workouts, num. 
ber of push-ups, handstands, and 
hours of sleep. A record of progress 
should be kept as the season advances, 
We want the last meet to be the best, 


Exercises in Track 


(Continued from page 16) 


workouts until a week or two before 
the first meet), and in-season (during 
the period of competitive meets). It 
should be borne in mind by the coach 
and athlete that what affects one mus- 
cle affects all muscles, so that while 
major emphasis may be placed on 
building one muscle group, a com. 
plete workout should be planned. All 
large muscle groups should receive the 
benefits of the exercises. 

The chart accompanying this ar- 
ticle shows briefly the type of training 
which should be conducted during 
each part of the year. The number of 
days per week is given only to suggest 
a range and degree of emphasis. Some 
boys will desire more training, others 
less; some will recover sooner than 
others. It is up to the coach and the 
athlete to discover the most suitable 
program. 

A note on the use of the chart: 
speed training, endurance training, 
and power training are conducted as 
we have explained. Speed training 
consists of three groups each of them 
one-half to three-quarters of maxi- 
mum repetitions of the exercises done 
very rapidly. Endurance training in- 
volves slow repetitions of each exer- 
cise done once each day to maximum. 
Power training consists of a standard 
number of repetitions done with pro- 
gressively increased weights. 

Speed endurance training involves 
the maximum number of fast repett- 
tions. Speed power training consists 
of three groups of from one-half to 
three-quarters maximum repetitions 
with weights. 

The exercises themselves may be 
found anywhere in the vast repertoire 
of calisthenics available to any coach. 
Weight lifting is excellent for power 
training; chin-ups, push-ups, sit-ups, 
leg lifts, slow deep knee bends, toe 
risers, and handstand push-ups are al- 
so excellent exercises. 

Finally, one word concerning a few 
other uses of exercises. As competl- 
tive events or games on a rainy day oF 
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ugh to day off, they provide a spirited means 
capable for the team to get a workout. As a 
the sey. means of promoting team spirit, there 
ulters is no better method than group calis- 
ped or thenics with the accompanying noise 
e meet, and cheers. Charts and posters which 
de out advertise Chin-Up Champ and Sit-Up 
;; Num. King will have the athletes vying with 
Ss, and each other all during the season. 
rOgress There are many exercises, there are | 
vanices, many ways to use them; the right use | 
1e best, i]l improve performances and condi- Sen ous, fe 
. os r imme program, rig- | Lettered ” GOLD LEAF in all places 
orously followed by the athlete is an | on finest quality silk satin ribbon. 
excellent tool in the hands of a coach. | @ FIVE COLORS available for place 
winners: Blue—first place; Red—sec- 
) ond place; White—third place; yel- 
From Here and There low—fourth place; Green—tifth place. 
bane | @ Official, Judge, Starter and Coach in 
ts). : (Continued from page 4) | Gold on White ainoen. 
» coach | @ Ribbons contain Name of Meet, Year, 
e mus- so much he was raising his own back- | Event and Winner’s Place. 
while field. Mrs. Broyles promptly replied | e@ All Events for Track, Swimming, Play- 
ed on that she was happy Frank was a ground Meets and Literary Contests. 
1 com- backfield instead of a line coach... | : 
d. All In looking over some statistics, we | 18¢ Pet Minimum Order $3.60 
ive the noticed that Mahaska, Kansas, High | ; Ribbon ce ieee pe 
School football team, coached by Jim We carry a complete line of Trophies and Medals 
lis ar- Jenuk, only had 6 points scored Write for further information, 
aining against it during the past seven-game | Order direct. Not sold thru dealers. 
during season. The school plays the six-man | 
iber of game. We wonder if any six-man team | 
uggest ever concluded a season without being | 
Some scored on: | 42 HARTER BLDG., GOSHEN, INDIANA 
others Dees se ie 1 eee 
* than ‘ ‘ | 
a Pitching 
itable 
init (Continued from page 49) 
—s as well as in games. After studying the 
ted as charts, each player becomes aware of 
ye. his basic weaknesses and may practice 
— at the point of error simply by re- 
d questing, according to number, that P 
‘ x the pitcher throw him a _ particular ws 4 
tone pitch. The pitchers, by examining a : bs Holds eyeglasses securely. Why take a chance 
Pron 4 their work, as recorded on the charts, PRO EN PROTECTION on losing and breaking eyeglasses? ' 
ahead can readily ascertain which of their y RETAILS $1.00 at sport shops or write 
La deliveries is most effective and also the IN A L L SP 0 RTS SERON MFG. CO. 
ones on which work is needed. Dur- Barber Bldg. Joliet, Il. 
ing both games and practice sessions —- — 
— pitches must always be referred to by ee ee ee 
ae | Bender Want a TRAMPOLINE? || rien ov so anna | 
alf to Our players enjoy using the number wie | 
iat system and many of them become For the best and only offer of its kind | THE 1957 
known to their teammates by the in America write America’s Foremost | OHIO HIGH SCHOOL |, 
number of the pitch that gives them Trampoline Artist. See this unique | i 
ly be the most trouble. One player has act on three elevated tramps free plus |! FOOTBALL COACHING i 
wr been working hard to lose the name personal instruction at no additional SCHOOL | 
saath - eet Smithy. Smith, of course, has cost. wien | 
Je eS ed iinet | AUGUST 12-16 Ine. | 
3, toe Sits hows theese deviead fer a 552 Greenwich Ave. CANTON, OHIO | 
re al- onioreliar ys _ Rey . Paulsboro, New Jersey | 
which implies that the individual thus . hedges verbo ; 
; ‘ 
he named cannot even hit a pitch which | ; JIM ROBINSON | 
is thrown right down the middle of | , LEHMAN H. S. CANTON, OHIO | 
ay or r the plate. eee 
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Planning Facilities for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation. Pub- 
lished by The Athletic Institute, 209 
S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. One Hun- 
dred and fifty-four pages. Price $2.50. 
Publication date Jan. 1957. Received 


Among the subjects covered in the 
revised guide are outdoor facilities 
wherein are to be found typical lay. 
outs for combined baseball and foot. 
ball fields, lighting recommendations, 


The “Greatest’’ we call it and 


for review Dec. 20, 1956. 


handball courts, and types of surfac- 
ing materials. 


In the section devoted to indoor 


‘ 
ou'll agree ro ; 
y 9 facilities, among the items discussed 


are the following: suggested gymna- 
sium sizes and types, arrangements for 
dressing rooms, typical storage-dress. 
ing locker arrangements, and details 


In 1946 representatives of 
AAHPER, American Recreation As- 
sociation, College Physical Education 
Association, and the Society of State 


@ Sturdy all-steel construction— light to carry 
and stacks nicely. 


@ Automatic inside adjustment to 30”, 33”, 
36", 39", 42° — carries in all positions. 


@ Forty-two inches wide — special widths b : et * . e " 
request. ? gon = Health, Physical _- of locker and bench installation. 
tion anc ecreation recognized the . . 
@ Legs weighted for tipping pressure. 8 There are sections devoted to Tesi- 


need of a guide to be used in plan- 

ning facilities for athletics, physical 

education, and recreation. 

The Athletic Institute underwrote 
the cost of a conference of leaders 
in the above fields as well as city 
planners, architects, landscape archi- 
Get Acquainted Special tects, engineers, and school construc- 
Pole Vault rr a tion consultants. 

Assist ~~” As a result of the conference, a 
$1.95 guide was published in 1947. This 
each te guide won acceptance immediately. 

There have been eight subsequent 

_ printings and approximately 25,000 

Chrome plated shaft 


dent camps, school health facilities, 
recreation buildings, and school and 
community swimming pools. 


{ 

. : : 
The section on stadiums and field | 
' 


Zinc-chromate plated to prevent rust 


@ Beveled top crossbar — striped in school 
color (no extra charge). 


@ Shipping weight 15 Ibs. 
houses discusses the various shapes 
and pays particular attention to the 
matter of sight lines and focal points. 


A very important section, we feel, 
is the one devoted to general plant 
features. In it is to be found a wealth 
of material on recommended light 
intensities, heating and _ ventilating 
standards, heights of shower heads 
and mirrors, sanitary and service facil. 
ities, acoustical treatment, etc. 

We urge every school contemplat- 
ing new facilities or improvement of 
existing facilities to procure a copy of 
this book. All of the procedures and 
suggestions have been proven success- 
ful in actual practice and by following 
them many of the pitfalls and com- 
mon errors to be found in athletic fa- 
cilities can be avoided. 
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copies have been sold. 

During the past ten years there have 
been many new developments in the 
way of facilities, and it was felt that 
the guide should be revised to include 
these developments. The result was a 
second conference of recognized lead- 
ers and it was also financed by The 
Athletic Institute. The conference was 
held for a week last spring at Michi- 
gan State. 


Black plastic handle. 
Rubber covered crossbar gripper 


Weight | Ib. 8 ozs 


Coaches and vaulters have really acclaimed 
this bargain 


@ No more putting the crossbar up with a 
rake or shovel 


@ Cannot be duplicated for under $4.00. 

















Stand Sets Pip F1,2% 2 
TT te veck  s0nae GYM MATS AUTOMAT C 
| | pany arp on wegen “Set it and Forget it” | INEXPENSIVE— 


ED NEEDLE-FREE AND 
Selected hair layerfelt 
cushioning qualities. 


GH IN QUALITY! 


DESIGNED FOR 
ATHLETIC FIELDS 
Waters Areas up 
to 100 x 600 ft. 
in One Setting. 

Only 10 Minutes 
to Set or Remove! 
Pulls Itself Along 
Thru Winding Up 


@ High Jump Stands — all steel 
— 30 Ib. cast iron base. 


TRAVELRAIN 


@ Pole Vault Stands — all steel 
30 Ib. cast iron base. 


4 


All prices F.0.8. Grand Rapids, Mich. 














ORDER NOW a Steel Cable — 
Establiched 1935 Water Powered — 
. 4 : Write for = Soeer fan 
N i i lar call 
ECONOMY TRACK EQUIPMENT narionar T TRAVELRAIN 
1824 Newark, S.E. Grand Rapids, Mich. 362 N. Canon Dr., Beverly Hills, Col. 5 
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Bunting 


(Continued from page 13) 


the batter must get off to a fast start. 
These factors make this offensive 
weapon a very difficult maneuver. 

A left-handed batter has the advan- 
tage over a right-handed batter in 
bunting for a base hit because he is 
closer to first base. He can either drag 
the ball past the pitcher, slowly to- 
ward the second baseman or first base- 
man, he can push the ball toward the 
shortstop (rarely executed), (Series E) 
or he can drop the ball down toward 
the third baseman. The best pitch for 
the left-handed batter to drag is the 
inside pitch and the best one to drop 
toward third is the outside pitch. 
However, an expert left-handed bat- 
ter can begin running before meeting 
the ball and, consequently, can bunt 
the pitch that is over the center of the 
plate or over the inside of the plate 
down toward the third baseman. In 
all cases, the curve ball or slow ball is 
the easiest to bunt because these two 
pitches are usually thrown low. Low 
pitches are easier to bunt on the 
ground. The curve ball and slow ball 
also permit more time to adjust for 
the running bunt. 

In bunting for a base hit, the right- 
handed batter can place the ball down 
the third baseline (Illustration F) or 
he can push it past the pitcher toward 
the second baseman, first baseman or 
shortstop (Series D). When dropping 
the ball toward third base, the best 
type of pitch for a right-handed bat- 
ter to bunt is the outside pitch, pref- 
erably a curve ball or slow ball. By 
bunting the outside pitch, the right- 
handed batter can begin running to- 
ward first base as he bunts. The curve 
ball and slow ball are easier to follow 
and are usually pitched low. When 
pushing the ball toward the second 
baseman or first baseman, the outside 
fast ball is usually the best to bunt. 
On the push bunt to the shortstop, 
which is rarely executed, the inside 
pitch is usually found to be the easiest 
one to attempt the play. 

In bunting for a base hit, the left- 
handed batter does not have to slide 
his hands up on the bat as in the sac- 
tifice bunt, although many players do. 
Usually a position between the two 
extremes is used and the batter slides 
his top hand about one-third the dis- 
tance up the bat. The right-handed 
batter almost always modifies his grip 
as the pitcher throws, either by sliding 
his right hand half way up the bat or 
up one-third. This grip enables the 
batter to better control the bat. In 
all cases, the batter does not square 
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COACHES, KEEP SUBSTITUTES INFORMED 
. . . ELECTRONICALLY 


As featured in recent 
wire service news stories, 
“Coaching Queen” lets 
you talk to every man on 
the bench — simultane- 
ously. Using a hand 
““mike’’ you make a run- 
ning commentary on the 


game @ Point out weak- 


nesses and strengths, both individual and team, during the action e 


Queen”’ 


stitutes go into game informed on opposition and well versed on what to do @ Elimi- 
nates bench walking @ Puts every sub ‘next to the coach” 
way communication only @ Constant repetition, as players enter and leave game, 
drives each point home e Portable — entire unit fits into a suitcase @ Up to 18 
headsets with basic model — others to order. 


Write today for complete information on coaching with the “Coaching Queen” 


—, WRIGHT PRODUCTS COMPANY 


(MAKERS OF TUFFIE NYLON CLEATS) 


Box 72 Dept. A-9 





relays your instructions to each benchwarmer through his headset 


“Coaching 
@ Sub- 


@ No back talk — one 


Addison, Michigan 




















DOWMETAL Crossbars 


These triangular hollow bars are 
the truest, most practical, long- 
est lasting crossbars on the mar- 
ket. 


Now more popular than ever 


@ Official @ Long Lasting 
@ Less Sag @ Uniform @ Safe 


Metal is patented magnesium alloy 
especially suited to bending. 


WEIGHT AND PRICE 


12’ (jumping) 2.0 Ibs. _..$5.95 
14’ (jumping) 2.3 Ibs. . 6.70 
16’ (vaulting) 2.6 Ibs. _. 7.45 
18’ (vaulting) _...3.0 Ibs. . 8.20 


50c per bar higher west of Rockies 
transportation charge extra 


More crossbars sold last year than 
ever before, showing increased 
popularity. 


Write for name of dealer nearest fo you 


K. & P. Athletic Co. 


1115 Jerome St. Midland, Mich. 
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SCOREBOARDS 


The Naden N-595 has everything — In- 
stant-Vue numerals with plastic bezels — 
indirect lighting for letter panels — resonat- 
ing period horn and signal lights — finest 
scoreboard construction — plus two-year 


guarantee. 
For information on the com- 
plete Naden line, ask for 
Catalog 1A - Basketball; 
2A - Football; 3A - Baseball. 


NADEN INDUSTRIES 
Webster City, lowa 
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The Way to a Safer Field 


Aerification produces healthy, deep-rooted, resilient turf that 
provides firm footing yet cushions falls to reduce injuries. 

Porous, ventilated soil is fundamental to good turf growth. 
With a West Point AERIFIER® you get maximum cultivation 
with a minimum of surface disturbance. 

West Point has the right AERIFIER® for your needs and your 
budget — four tractor-drawn and two power-driven models. 


West Point Products Corporation 
WEST POINT, PENNA. 


We'll be pleased to send you a copy of our booklet “Improving Athletic 
Fields” and also the name of your nearby West Point Products distributor 
who wants to show you how a West Point AERIFIER will help increase the 
safety of your fields. 














. TROPHIES/“ CHAMPIONS: 


ns The Best That Money Can Buy 













Competitively Priced 
Stocked by your local dealer for your greater con- 
venience. Ask to see the beautiful 57-T catalog. 


F.H. NOBLE & COMPANY 


manufacturers since 1876 

559 W. 59th Street 
NEW AND IMPROVED | | 
RYAN’S H.&R. 
DRY LINE MARKERS | 


5 DIFFERENT MODELS 
From 204 to 1004 Capacity 











1956 Ohio High School 
Football Coaching School 


NOTES 


| ° TERRY BRENNAN 

rece Fe ns 

Shutett_50 geod © DUFFY DAUGHERTY 

pacity. e JIM TATUM 

Sheher te Messer | ® BLANTON COLLIER 

for Constant Flow. e WOODY HAYES 

Adjustable C : 

— omaees~-Stagranee 

SAVES TIME AND aw pope: 
MATERIAL Order from 


JIM ROBINSON 


LEHMAN H. S. CANTON, OHIO 


Send to Dept. A for booklet on four other models | 





Chicago 21, Ul. 





H. & R. MPG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. | 
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around but, instead, holds his batting 
position as long as possible and thep 
| begins running as he bunts. 

On the drag bunt, the left-handed 
batter has his left hand in advance of 
his right hand. When bunting toward 
third, his right hand is in front of his 
left hand. In both cases, the bat js 
held behind his forward leg. The 
right-handed batter holds his lef 
hand a little more forward than his 
right when executing the push bunt 
and has his right hand in frent of his 
left hand when executing the bunt to- 
ward third (Illustration F). In the 
push bunt, the right-handed batter 
grips the bat a little tighter and meets 
the ball in front of his body. When 
bunting toward third, the bat is held 
loosely and his hands are not moved 
beyond his front leg. 

When the left-handed batter bunts 
for a base hit, he takes a short step 
with his right foot toward first base as 
he bunts or he crosses his left foot ove 
his right foot as he bunts. Some left- 
handed batters who stand near the 
plate will take a short step away from 
the plate with the front foot and then 
stride toward first base with the rear 
foot as they bunt. The right-handed 
batter takes a short step toward first 
base with his left foot or with his 
right foot as he bunts. However, some 
right-handed batters who stand neat 
the plate take a short step back with 
either foot and then take a step to- 
ward first base with the rear foot as 
they bunt. 


Practice 


If a player can catch a ball, he can 
become proficient in bunting, provid- 
ing he cares to work. Bunting is a 


Illustration F shows a bunt for a base hit 
down the third baseline by a right-handed 
batter. Notice how the bat is dropped to a 
position behind his front leg, and his right 
hand is in front of his left hand. Then the 
ball is dropped down the third baseline as 
the bunter steps toward first base with his 
rear foot. 
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For further information see Service Coupon, page 64 


Sports AS a result of the enthusiastic response to the 
alendar . oe . ” 

“Coaches’ Sports Calendar” introduced last year, 
a new and improved edition has been prepared for 
1957. The new version will provide increased space 
under each date of the school year to facilitate the 
recording of future sports events and important 
meetings. The calendar is printed in two colors and 
has protective metal strips on the top and bottom, 
with double eyelets for easy hanging. The 1957 cal- 
endar measures 21” x 28” and may be obtained free 
of charge from Master Lock Co., 2600 N. 32nd St., 
Milwaukee 45, Wisc., or by using the Service Coupon. 





ACH one of these “Wigwam” award sweaters is 

made to exact individual requirements. They 
are available in V neck, U neck and Crew neck pull- 
overs as well as the V neck button coat sweater pic- 
tured. These top quality award sweaters may be 
secured in any school color or color combination 
with the school letter or emblem in either chenille 
or felt. Wigwam Mills, Inc., 1321 N. Fourteenth St., 
Sheboygan, Wisc. 





HE new “Varsi-T-Defender University” shoulder 

pad offers added protection with long, tapered 
body fibers and large padded epaulets. Ensolite pad- 
ding encased in nylon, double shoulder caps, and fiber 
bridge make this model extra durable and at the 
same time insure player comfort. The two-eyelet 
lacer allows the pads to flex in a hinged movement 
without creeping upward. Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co., River Grove, II]. 





EWEST additions to “Eraso” poster line are 

these large 24” x36” Round Robin Charts. 
They are available for either eight or twelve team 
tournaments. There is room for recording the names 
of teams, date, time, place, officials, etc. The charts 
are equipped with the patented “Eraso” finish which 
is easily wiped off, and are resuable 150 times. Pro- 
gram Aids Co., 550 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 





ESIGNED to fit limited budg- 

ets this “N-525" scoreboard 

has a synchronized clock motor and 
a red sweep second hand. The 
board is 72” long and 28” high and 
is finished in black enamel. Eight, 
10 or 20 minute clocks are avail- 
able. Write for Bulletin A-1. Na- 
den Industries, Webster City, Iowa. 
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rear of his ear. O’Brien believes that 
this placement farther back on the 
neck adds two or three inches to the 
| total distance over which force may be 
applied to the shot. His right fore. 
arm is not under the shot. 

It would seem that a position of the 
right elbow similar to Nieder’s would 
permit a straighter, more powerful 
arm drive for the putting action. 

In his dip over the right knee and 
foot Nieder flexes his spine laterally 
to the right; whereas, O’Brien does 
not. O’Brien attains this lateral flex. 
ion of the spine to the right at the 
completion of the shift. 

At the completion of the shift Nie. 
der is not quite as low as O’Brien be. 
cause the latter’s back is parallel to 
the ground and the former’s is not, 
O’Brien’s lower position would seem 
to place him in a spot from which he 
would obtain greater power from his 
right leg. 

O’Brien’s right elbow is in a lower 
position at the completion of the shift 
than it was in the initial stance. How- 
ever, it is still not as low as Nieder’s. 
As a result of this lower position of 
O’Brien’s right elbow, the shot has 
started to move forward across his 
neck. The position of Nieder’s shot 
has not changed. 

In the final putting position, Nie. 
der’s left foot is about one foot to the 
left of the center line at the toeboard 
and O’Brien’s is right on the center 
line. 

Practically all of Nieder’s best puts 
have been from this position. Appar- 
ently placing his left foot slightly to 
the left of the center line places him 
in a position from which he can attain 
greater drive from his right leg, and 
he is able to obtain added impetus 
from his left leg. 

O’Brien readily admits that he does 
not obtain as much power from his 
left leg as he would like. 
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New from Bike 











The trainer for a large eastern university came to 
us with this problem. He wanted protective fore- 
arm padding for his football players that would be 
easier to put on than separate pieces of foam rubber 
and tape... and give better protection. 

This is the forearm guard we designed for him. 
It pulls on instantly .. . stays on better ...can be 
individually adjusted. 

So impressed were the school’s first two oppo- 
nents by this new guard that they placed immediate 
orders. 

The interest shown since then by other coaches 


Sold only by 


Sporting Goods Dealers 


*T.M. U.S. Rubber Company 





‘Forearm guard pulls on 
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Made of ENSOLITE* (for superior shock absorption) ... durable elastic ...tough nylon covering. Contains no fibre. 


and trainers who have seen the new Bike pull-on 
guard confirms our belief that this will be one of the 
popular new pieces of protective equipment in 1957. 
Important: Why was Bike asked to develop this 
idea? Simple. Bike has always been the leader with 
the newest and finest in elastic protective equipment. 
Still is... witness this new pad. Better get your 
order in soon. 


$500 per pair trade price 


® 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 
Division of The Kendall Company 





IVORY SYSTEM gives 


Guaunileed Poclecton 


To Valuable Sports Equipment 


Thousands of schools and colleges throughout the country are choosing 
the IVORY SYSTEM to handle the reconditioning of their hockey, bas- 
ketball, track and other winter sports equipment. They have learned that 


it is sensible economy to have this equipment reconditioned at IVORY 
SYSTEM which offers: 


1. Nation’s best equipped plant 3. Complete insurance coverage 
2. Superior workmanship 4. Fast dependable service 


Write for complete details regarding our nation-wide service 
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